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THE 'TOPOGRAPHY OF PUNIC CARTHAGE 
By D. B. HARDEN 

N the first half of the nineteenth century, when the Barbary corsairs 

were finally laid low, a great impetus was given to North African 
research, and numerous scholars visited and wrote about Carthage.! 
Valiant efforts were made at that time to correlate the statements of 
ancient authors, chiefly Appian, Diodorus, Justin, Polybius, and 
Strabo, both with each other and with the existing topography of the 
peninsula, but the theories propounded had usually little virtue save 
that of originality and imagination. If excavation was undertaken at all 
(as it was by Davis, for instance, and Beulé), Roman buildings were 
often mistaken for Punic, so that elaborate plans of Carthage like 
Davis’s*—to mention but one—are no longer of much consequence. 

But the misfortune is that modern archaeology has failed to make 
those detailed discoveries at Carthage which would enable it to build 
up a sure edifice of fact to take the place of the earlier theorizing. 
Successive French Directors of Antiquities in Tunis—for example, 
Gauckler, Merlin, and Poinssot, on the one hand, and the Pére Delattre 
on the other—have excavated all over the site, but, though remains of 
Roman and post-Roman buildings are abundant everywhere, little 
except cemeteries and fields of stelae has been found that can be ascribed 
to the pre-Roman period. The destruction of Punic Carthage, begun 
by the victorious Roman troops in 146 B.C., was carried to its logical 
conclusion in Augustan times, when the Punic foundations must have 
been systematically robbed to provide stone for the construction of the 
new city. It matters little whether the new city was wholly on the site 
of the old or not:3 in any case, the new one was so close that the old was 
an all too convenient quarry. 


! The standard work on the history and antiquities of Punic Carthage is 
S. Gsell, Histotre ancienne de l’ Afrique du Nord, vols. i-iv (Paris, 1921-4), in 
the pages of which will be found a full bibliography of everything published 
before about 1920. 

2 N. Davis, Carthage and her Remains (London, 1861), plan opp. p. 1. 

3 Those who argue against the generally accepted topography (as explained 
on pp. 3, 11 f.) make much of the reported interdict (Appian, viii. 135) against 
building a town on the actual site of Punic Carthage. It is very doubtful 
whether the realism of Augustan colonists would have allowed such an interdict to 


prevent them choosing the best available site on the peninsula for their new city. 
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THE TOPOGRAPHY OF PUNIC CARTHAGE 3 

It is all the more unfortunate that earlier excavators did not make the 
most of their opportunities, for in the not far distant future it will 
probably be exceedingly difficult to find a free site for excavation in the 
low ground between Salammbo and the Hills of St. Louis and Bordj 
Djedid. In recent years this part of the peninsula has fallen into the 
hands of the estate-agents, and where only twenty years ago there were 
but a few scattered houses and a large expanse of cultivation, there has 
now sprung up a settlement of suburban residences, restaurants, and 
bathing-establishments.! Yet, despite this handicap, modern field- 
work and excavation have made some progress, and we need no longer 
have doubts as to the general lie of the Punic city, however uncertain 
we may be about the details of its topography. It is usually accepted 
nowadays? that the Hill of St. Louis, where the Cathedral now stands 
(Pl. I, A), was the Byrsa, or citadel, of the Punic city, and that the two 
lagoons between Salammbo and the sea (PI. I, B) are the vestiges of the 
Punic ports. But the forum, temples, and other public buildings have 
not been located. 

The legendary account of the foundation of Carthage is given by 
several authors. The fullest version is that of Justin (fl. A.D. 140), 
whose account (xviii.5) is mainly taken from Pompeius Trogus, a 
contemporary of Livy. Elissa, a sister of Pygmalion, king of Tyre, 
having quarrelled with her brother, fled the country, and passing by 
Cyprus ‘came to a gulf on the African coast, and made friends with the 
natives, who liked to see strangers, and to have an opportunity for 
buying and selling. She bought a piece of ground as big as an ox-hide 
would cover, so that she could have a spot for her weary companions 
to refresh themselves before passing on elsewhere. Giving orders for 
the hide to be cut up into the thinnest strips, she got a larger piece of 
land than she had made the bargain for, and therefore the place was 
afterwards called Byrsa (z.e. Hide).’ 

There is perhaps some factual foundation for this story. Josephus 
(Contra Apionem, i. 18), following Menander of Ephesus, is quite certain 
that Pygmalion was an historical king of Tyre during the ninth century 
B.c. Moreover, there is no valid reason why a band of Phoenicians 
should not have decided to emigrate westwards about then. The rise 

' A comparison of an engraving of the site published by Davis in 1861, or 
of photographs taken in the early years of the present century (e.g. R. Cagnat, 
Carthage, Timgad, Tebessa (Paris, 1912), fig. on p. 15), with Pl. I, B tells its own 
tale. And even Pl. I, B, taken in 1924, by no means represents the state of 
development which has been reached to-day. 

2 Yet see Pinza’s article in Monumenti Antichi, xxx (1925), § ff. for an attempt 
to place Byrsa at La Goulette and the ports in the Lake of Tunis. 
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of the Hebrew monarchy in the century preceding, accompanied by the 
rise of Assyria in the ninth century, is sufficient to explain the movement 
westwards, not only to Carthage, but also to other more or less con- 
temporary Phoenician colonies in Sicily and Malta. For the exact date 
of the Carthaginian settlement we have not only the definite statement 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Antig. Roman. i. 74) based on Timaeus, 
a writer of the fourth century B.c., that Carthage was founded thirty- 
eight years before the First Olympiad (776 B.c.), but also Velleius 
Paterculus’s pronouncement (i. 12) that Carthage lasted 667 years. Both 
these computations, which are confirmed by indications in other 
authors, give about 814 B.c. as the date of its foundation. Their very 
agreement lends them a certain credence. 

A second tradition, quoted from Philistus of the fourth century B.c. 
and his contempory Eudoxus of Cnidus by later authors, makes out that 
Tyrians called Azorus and Karchedon founded a city at Carthage at 
the end of the thirteenth century B.c. But, as Gsell (i. 375) points out, 
Azorus is simply Zor, i.e. Tyre, and Karchedon is the Greek form of 
Carthage, so that the tale does not carry conviction. It looks as if this 
story of a thirteenth-century colony at Carthage was based on a patriotic 
attempt of some later Carthaginians to assert the priority of their own 
city’s foundation over that of Utica, which was, according to tradition, 
founded at the end of the twelfth century. On the other hand, it would 
be curious if Phoenicians had been trafficking round this neighbourhood 
for three centuries or more before they made a settlement on such a 
fine peninsular site as that of Carthage—a site which is so obviously 
what they always looked for. We cannot do better than say with Gsell 
(i. 379): 

‘Carthage’ (i.e. the ninth century foundation) ‘ne fut assurément pas 


fondée dans un lieu inconnu des Phéniciens, mais il est impossible d’affirmer 
qu’elle ait pris la place d’une autre colonie.”! 


Can we gain any indication as to where on the Carthage peninsula the 
earliest settlement lay? In the first place, it is unlikely that it was as far 
inland as the Hill of St. Louis. That hill is half a mile distant from the 
coast, and if the earliest colonists wanted a hill on which to settle (it is 


1 Gsell adds that nothing archaeological that can be dated before the seventh 
century has yet been found at Carthage. However, since he wrote, some pottery 
which may be dated to the eighth century B.c. has been found in the Precinct 
of Tanit at Salammbo (Harden, A. 7. A. xxxi (1927), 298; id., Iraq, iv. 59 ff.). 
In any case this argument from the absence of finds is highly unsafe. As far 
as I am aware nothing belonging to a date earlier than the sixth century has yet 
been found at Utica; yet no one doubts that Utica was an early foundation. 
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by no means certain that they did) they had two promontories of con- 
siderable elevation from which to choose; the one, Cape Carthage, 
where Sidi Bou Said now stands, the other the Bordj Djedid (PI. II, a). 
Cape Carthage is ruled out because, had it been the site of the primitive 
settlement, it would not in later Punic times have been almost deserted; 
besides, there is not very good anchorage below it. 

This leaves Bordj Djedid, which has a bay and a low coast-line to the 
south of it (Pls. I, c and II, c), providing passable anchorage.' The fact 
that some of the earliest Punic tombs so far discovered, those at Der- 
mech and Douimes, lie close to the shores of this bay, between it and 
the Hill of St. Louis, lends colour to this suggestion, and even the 
finding of some sixth-century tombs on the southern slopes of the 
Bordj Djedid itself (Gsell, ii. 88) does not disprove it; there is no 
evidence that burial was forbidden within the area of Phoenician towns. 
We ought not, however, to assume that there was a fortified citadel on 
the Bordj Djedid at this early time, when the colonists were only 
traffickers. The need for a citadel only arose later, when the colony 
began to dominate the neighbouring folk, and there was a danger of 
attack by land. 

After its foundation the colony must have grown apace. In less than 
a hundred years we hear of it as the protectress of the Phoenician towns 
in Sicily, who were threatened by the Greek colonial expansion, which 
began, in Sicily, with the foundation of Naxos in 735 B.c. (Thucydides, 
vi. 2-3). The decay of Tyre in the same century owing to pressure of 
eastern foes would lead all the more to the aggrandizement of Carthage, 
and to its elevation to the rank of protectress of western Phoenicia. May 
she not even have been strengthened by the arrival of fresh colonists 
from the homeland? 

For this rapid growth we have some archaeological evidence. About 
sixteen years ago near the modern station called Salammbo, some 
70 yards west of the rectangular lagoon, a cremation-cemetery? was 
found consisting of closely packed urn-burials in three strata, covering 
almost the whole history of Punic Carthage. This is generally known 
as the Precinct or Sanctuary of Tanit, because some of the stelae found 
in the upper strata were dedicated to that goddess. The urns contained 

‘ In this neighbourhood Babelon (Carthage, p. 9) and Gauckler (Revue 
archéologique, 1902, ii. 370) place the earliest settlement at Carthage, though 


they were thinking not of the ninth-century foundation, but of the putative 
earlier one (cp. Gsell, i. 379). 


2 L. Poinssot and R. Lantier, Rev. de l’hist. des religions, 1923, pp. 32 ff.; 
F. W. Kelsey, Excavations at Carthage (Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1926), pp. 33 ff.; 
D. B. Harden, A.#.A. xxxi (1927), 297 ff.; id., Iraq, iv. 59 ff. 
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remains of human infants or of small animals, with occasional jewellery, 
amulets, and tiny vases besides, and some of the earliest urns can on 
typological grounds be attributed to the eighth century B.c.! 

The extent of the eighth-century settlement can therefore be gauged 
from the fact that the earliest tombs at Dermech and Douimes were 
situated about a mile from the contemporary Precinct of Tanit; for the 
Precinct must have been inside the circuit of the town, and it is unlikely 
that the tombs were far, if at all, outside it. The eighth-century settle- 
ment must have extended along the coast from Salammbo to the Bordj 
Djedid bay. 

The existence of the Precinct of Tanit sheds light also on the problem 
of the ports of Carthage and their date of origin. If we assume that the 
circular and rectangular lagoons (PI. I, a, B) between Salammbo and the 
sea are the remains of the ports of Carthage (see further p. 11), and 
that they are artificial and not natural in origin, they clearly were 
constructed as early as the eighth century B.c. If they did not exist then, 
their emplacement, situated as it was between the Precinct of Tanit and 
the sea, must have been occupied at least by private, if not by public 
buildings, and it is most unlikely that the Carthaginians would have 
been able or willing to clear such a large area once it had been covered 
by habitations or constructions. On the other hand, what is more 
likely than that the Precinct of the chief goddess of sea-going Carthage 
should have been placed immediately to landward of the ports? 

In the interval between the eighth century and the third century B.c. 
Carthage attained and consolidated her position as the dominant state 
in the western Mediterranean, and concurrently the city itself increased 
enormously in size. We can gain no knowledge of the stages of that 
growth; all we can say is that the position of the successive cemeteries 
(p. 2, fig. 1) suggests that the general trend of the spread was from 
south to north. But though the process of development is unrevealed, 
we can, fortunately, go some way towards assessing its result, and 
deciphering the general topography of Carthage at the time of the 
Punic Wars. 

Strabo (xvii. 3. 14) tells us that the walls measured over forty miles 
in circumference, but such a figure is manifestly impossible. Livy 
(li, epitome) gives a more credible estimate, about twenty-one 
miles. This would be about the right length of wall to encompass the 
whole peninsula (fig. 1) from Le Kram westwards to El Aouina, 
thence northwards to the Sebkret er Riana,? and so right round the 


' Traq, iv. 86. 
2 It should be pointed out that the Sebkret er Riana was an open bay in 
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B. View (1924) of the Ports, Carthage, from the south-east slope of the Hill of St. Louis: 
in background, across the gulf, Djebel Bou Kornein. 


C. General view of the peninsula, looking south-west from the cliffs near Sidi Bou Said: 
the first promontory is the Bordj Djedid Hill. 


Photo G. R. Swain, 1925; by courtesy of the University of Michigan. 


A. Circular Port and ‘Island’, Carthage (1925): in background, Hill of St. Louis. 
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coast via Gamart and Sidi Bou Said back to Le Kram. Syracuse, which 
was perhaps the nearest western city in point of size to Carthage, 
attained a circuit of about seventeen miles when Epipolae was included 
in it by Dionysius at the end of the fifth century B.c. 

Probably not more than one-tenth of this extent at Carthage was fully 
peopled, and the exact position of that one-tenth is still debated. Until 
recently the question was more open than it is to-day, for the discovery 
of Punic cemeteries and fields of stelae between Salammbo and Cape 
Carthage has finally put out of account the suggestion of Estrup! and 
others that Carthage lay mainly north and not south of the Cape. 
Hardly a vestige of Punic remains has been found on the northern side 
of the peninsula. But, granting that it must have lain south of Cape 
Carthage, there is still room for a considerable number of topographical 
theories. The evidence? at our disposal is of two kinds, literary and 
archaeological. 

The topographical statements in ancient authors are at times con- 
flicting, though not so often as some would have us believe. Most of 
our knowledge comes from Appian (fl. A.D. 140), who took his Car- 
thaginian information from Polybius, an eye-witness of the siege of 
Carthage. What Appian tells us can be amplified by reference to other 
authors, chiefly Strabo (1. 30 B.c.) and Orosius ( fl. A.D. 410). The follow- 
ing passages are a selection only, but they are the most important, and an 
examination of them will serve to show the type of evidence on which the 
elaborate and imaginary plans of earlier archaeologists were built up: 

Appian, viii (Libyca), 95: The city stood on a bay of a large gulf, and 
it had very much the aspect of a peninsula. An isthmus a little less than 
three miles wide separated it from the mainland. A narrow, oblong 
tongue of land (taivia), about 100 yards wide, ran westwards, and away 
from the isthmus, between a lake and the open sea. [Parts of the city,] 
being steep, had a single defence-wall, but towards the south, on the 
mainland side, where the Byrsa was on the isthmus, there was a triple 
wall. ... 

Ibid. 96: The harbours communicated with one another, and the 


ancient times. The tongue of land running north-west from Gamart is of 
comparatively recent formation. 

'H. F. J. Estrup, Lineae Topographicae Carthaginis Tyriae (1821). For 
reproductions of several early plans of Carthage, including Estrup’s, see 
Dureau de la Malle, Recherches sur la topographie de Carthage (Paris, 1835). 

2 Gsell devotes the first 92 pages of the second volume of his history to a full 
analysis of the evidence as it existed in 1921. To Gsell’s bibliography (ii. 1 ff.) 
should be added the recent articles by Howard and Pinza (see p. 3, n. 2, and 
ER, By 
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entrance into them from the sea was 70 feet wide, and was closed with 
iron cables. The outer harbour was allotted to merchants . . . in the 
middle of the inner was an island, and this island and the harbour were 
dotted with large quays. . . . The dockyards were not immediately 
visible to incoming merchants, for they were surrounded by a double 
wall, and [there were] gates which allowed merchants from the outer 
harbour to enter the city without going through the dockyards. . . . 

Ibid. 113: Mancinus lying moored outside Carthage, saw a part of 
the wall that was unguarded, because there were continuous and in- 
accessible cliffs in front of it... . 

Ibid. 117: Megara is a tract of considerable size within the city, 
contiguous with the walls .... The tract called Megara was planted 
with vegetables and crops... . 

Ibid. 121: Scipio, perceiving this, decided to close the entrance to 
their harbour, which looked towards the west, and stood a little way out 
from the land, so he built a long mole in the sea, beginning from the 
strip of land (toivia), which, being between the lake and the sea, was 
called the tongue (yAéooa), and extending it towards the open sea, 
straight across the entrance . . . [and the Carthaginians thereupon] 
excavated a second entrance on the other side of the harbour, opening 
direct on to the open sea... . 

Ibid. 127: Scipio made an attack on Byrsa, and on that one of the 
harbours which was called the Cothon, but Hasdrubal set fire by night 
to the rectangular part of the Cothon. ... When the wall encircling the 
Cothon had been taken, Scipio seized the market-place, which was near- 
by . . . [the next day he called up reserves] who entered the temple of 
Apollo. ... 

Ibid. 128: Scipio’s real objective was Byrsa, for it was the stronghold 
of the city and the majority of the defenders had congregated there. 
There were three approaches to it from the market-place, lined with 
dense rows of six-storied houses. . . . 

Ibid. 130: The temple (of Asclepius, i.e. Eshmun) was in the citadel, 
and was the most notable and richest of all... . The remnant took 
refuge in the temple of Asclepius . . . whence they could fight easily, 
though they were but few, because of the height and precipitous nature 
of the enclosure, which had to be approached even in peaceful times by 
a flight of sixty steps... . 

Cicero, de Lege Agraria, ii. 32. 87: Carthage was surrounded by 
ports. ... 

Livy, li, epitome: Carthage was twenty-three Roman (i.e. twenty- 
one English) miles in circumference. . . . 


Gre 


Greece and Rome Vol. IX, Pl. II 


. View (1925) looking south-west from Bordj Djedid Hill: in centre, the quadrilateral 
foundations; behind, the curving coast-line south-east of the Ports. 


A. View (1925) looking seawards across south slope of Bordj Djedid Hill, Carthage. ; 
“ 
B. View (1925) of quadrilateral foundations in the sea, south of Bordj Djedid Hill. ’ 
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Orosius, iv. 22: Its 22 Roman (20 English) miles were completely 
surrounded with a wall, and the greater part of it also by the sea, 
except for three miles across an isthmus. There the wall was 30 feet 
wide and 40 cubits high, and built of squared stone. The citadel, 
which was called Byrsa, had a circumference of a little more than two 
Roman miles. On one side the wall of the city and of Byrsa was one 
and the same; here Byrsa overhung an arm of the sea which was called 
Stagnum (i.e. Pond) because it was calm, being protected by a tongue 
of land. 

Strabo, xvii. 3. 14: Carthage was situated on a peninsula, and had an 
enclosing wall of about forty-one miles, of which seven miles was on 
the isthmus, reaching from sea to sea... . The acropolis, which they 
called Byrsa, a brow of considerable height, was in the middle of the 
city, with houses round about it. On its crest was the temple of As- 
clepius. . .. Below the acropolis were the harbours, and the Cothon, a 
circular island, encompassed by a channel with dockyards on each 
bank... . 


Virgil, Aeneid, i. 427: Some of them (i.e. the new colonists) excavate 
the harbours. . . . 

Ibid. 441, 446: There was a grove in the middle of the city . . . here 
Dido founded a mighty temple to Juno... . 

Zonaras, ix. 29, p. 467b: Mancinus sailing by Carthage noticed a 
place within its circuit of walls called Megalia (i.e. Megara), which 
reached the sea in an abrupt cliff . . . (see Appian, viii. 113, as cited 
above, for the same incident). 

Let us put this story into a collected form. The fortifications of Car- 
thage consisted of a wall, triple on the landward side, and single else- 
where, about twenty miles in extent, built of squared stones. Within 
this fortification, towards the west and overlooking both the harbours 
and the lake, was a citadel, Byrsa, about two miles in circumference,' 
standing on a height, and surmounted by the temple of Eshmun. For 
part of their course near the lake, the fortifications of the city and the 
walls of Byrsa were one and the same, yet Byrsa was in the middle of 
the city, and had habitations round about it. Within the fortifications 
there was also a vast region, Megara, full of cultivated areas and gardens, 
which had escarpments dominating the sea. The main harbour of 
Carthage, which was artificial, and called the Cothon, was dominated 
by Byrsa, and separated therefrom by the forum. It lay near an oblong 
tongue of land, 300 feet wide, which ran westwards between the lake 


1 The Hill of St. Louis is quite as large as this if its lower slopes, which 
spread well out into the plain on the west, south, and east, be included. 
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and the sea, and its entrance faced west, and was 70 feet wide. It was 
divided into two parts, the outer rectangular, for merchant ships, the 
inner circular, with an islet in the middle, for men-of-war. They 
communicated with one another, but the town could be reached from 
the outer harbour without going through the inner one. There were, 
besides, other anchorages, since Carthage was ‘surrounded by harbours’. 

Archaeology has very little positive information to add to these literary 
indications, though there are one or two recent discoveries which do 
throw light on Punic topography. On the north-east shore of the Lake 
of Tunis Dr. Carton (Gsell, ii. 4, note 4; ibid. 36~7) has found traces 
of walling that may once have formed part of the fortifications of the 
Punic city. The walling, which appears to be 13-16 feet thick, is built 
up of large squared blocks up to 6-9 feet long, with rubble, g feet thick, 
behind it. Traces of walls (Gsell, ii. 35-6), which are very similar in 
construction, can be seen at low water near and along the coast between 
the lagoons and the Bordj Djedid. At their north-east extremity, below 
the Bordj Djedid hill, stand foundations of a quadrilateral (PI. II, B, c), 
about 200 by 115 feet, which obviously formed part of the same group 
of constructions; and at their southern extremity, north-east of the 
Bay of Kram, is yet another quadrilateral foundation (Gsell, ii. 69 ff.) 
built of large squared blocks. All these works are undoubtedly forti- 
fications and almost certainly Punic. The type of stone used, the size 
of the stones, and the regularity of the masonry are against their belong- 
ing to any period except Punic or early Imperial. As Roman Carthage 
was not fortified before the fifth century a.D.,! an early Imperial date 
is ruled out, and we may follow Gsell (ii. 35) in accepting their Punic 
origin. Nowhere else on the peninsula can remnants of fortifications 
be found that are even probably Punic. 

Of the internal topography of the city even less can be said. Our 
best guide is the location of the cemeteries and fields of stelae. The 
earlier tombs are grouped chiefly along a line from the Hills of St. 
Louis and Juno on the west to the southern slope of the Bordj Djedid 
on the east. The later tombs are situated to the north of this, across 
the heights from the Odeon Hill to St. Monique. Outliers existed 
elsewhere, and some late burials are found in the earlier cemeteries. 
Since no traces of later Punic constructions have been found over the 
earlier cemeteries, apart from some late potters’ ovens at Douimes 
(Gsell, ii. 83), it seems as if this area was but sparsely inhabited in 
Punic times. As to the fields of stelae, they extended in patches from the 
Precinct of Tanit at Salammbo as far as the modern Avenue from 


? A. Audollent, Carthage romaine (Paris, 1901), pp. 154 ff. 
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Carthage Station to the coast. Most of the stelae were excavated in the 
last century, before accurate records of their find-spots were felt to be 
necessary, and many of them (Gsell, ii. 80 ff.) were apparently found in 
dumps away from the place where they were originally set up. These 
stelae belong chiefly to the time of the Punic wars. Though the Pre- 
cinct of Tanit, as we have seen (p. 5), was in use from the eighth 
century to the last years of Punic Carthage, it is only in its later levels 
that inscribed stelae have been found, and this agrees with the epi- 
graphical evidence of the stelae from the rest of this area. None can be 
dated before the fourth century B.c., most belong to the third or second. 

Such are the archaeological finds which may reasonably be claimed 
to belong to the Punic period. 

On the ‘island’ in the centre of the circular lagoon excavation has 
revealed traces of constructions built of large blocks of squared masonry 
which may be Punic (Gsell, ii. 59-65), but it is by no means certain 
that they are not rather of early Roman date. And as to the great aque- 
duct leading water from Zaghouan to Carthage, and the two large groups 
of cisterns, those of La Malga and of Bordj Djedid—all three, once 
thought to be Punic, are now recognized to be no earlier than Roman 
(Gsell, ii. 83-4). The Punic city must have derived its water-supply 
mainly from rain-water cisterns, for wells are few on the peninsula. 

Such is the evidence. ‘To what does it amount? First, there seems 
no reason to doubt that the two lagoons at Salammbo are the remains 
of the original circular and rectangular Cothon of Carthage. They are 
small, it is true, to-day, and cannot to all appearances have been very 
much larger in ancient times. The sea hems them in closely on the east 
and south and symmetry, therefore, would have proved that they did 
not extend very much more to the west and north even had the Precinct 
of Tanit not been discovered some 70 yards west of the present edge of 
the rectangular lagoon. Yet we must remember that they were artificial, 
so they must be compared not with natural harbours, but with other 
artificial harbours of the Phoenicians in the western Mediterranean. 
At Motya in Sicily! a tiny Cothon, only 170 by 125 feet, has recently 
been discovered: at Mahdia, on the African coast south of Carthage, an 
artificial rock-cut basin, 240 by 190 feet, is probably another example, 
despite Gsell’s doubts (ii. 132). To judge from present indications the 
Carthage harbours were very much larger, for the circular port might 
have been about 1,000 feet in diameter, and the rectangular about 
1,600 by 1,000 feet. It is useless to attempt to prove by exact measure- 
ments of problematical docks, ships, and quays that such ports could 


' Whitaker, Motya (London, 1921), pp. 185 ff. 
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or could not hold such and such a number of ships. We know too little 
about Carthaginian requirements in any one of these respects to attempt 
to be dogmatic about them; and we must always remember Cicero’s 
‘surrounded by ports’ (i.e., presumably, open anchorages). The sup- 
posed difficulty in regard to size once disproved, their general shape and 
position agrees so well with most of our literary evidence that we can 
discard the few discrepancies as due to error or inaccuracy. To take 
but two of these ‘errors’: the statements that the entry to the ports 
faced west, and that the oblong tongue of land from Le Kram to La 
Goulette ran westwards are both quite understandable to anyone who 
has approached Tunis from the north by sea, round Cape Carthage. The 
angle of that cape is a right angle, so that it might well seem that the 
ship’s direction had changed from south to west on rounding it. 

And if we accept the Salammbo lagoons as the ports,! we cannot 
but adopt the by now traditional identification of the Hill of St. Louis 
with the Punic Byrsa. Byrsa, we are told, dominated the ports, and was 
separated from them by the forum; and Byrsa, the nearest eminence 
to them, does indeed appear to dominate them (PI. I, a), despite the 
fact that it is about one mile away. That Byrsa dominated the Lake of 
Tunis is not so readily arguable, though it is after all the nearest 
appreciable eminence to the lake. Further, if we accept Livy’s estimate 
of the length of the fortifications as twenty-one miles, we must assume 
that they circumscribed the whole of the Carthage peninsula, and ran 
from south to north across the isthmus some distance westward of Byrsa: 
the traces of walls on the shores of the lake and along the sea coast 
confirm this. And so Byrsa might well be said to be in the middle of 
the city, with the ports and main settlement to the south-east, the 
cemetery quarter to the east and north-east, and Megara to the north 
and west. 

Yet when all is considered the details of the topography are far from 
clear. The Romans in 146 B.c. did their work of destruction too well. 
On the western slopes of the Hill of St. Louis a burnt stratum 2 feet 
thick was found, mixed with imported south Italian black-glazed ware 
of the second century B.c. In the Precinct of Tanit a similar stratum, 
though only a few inches thick, was found; and the same evidence has 
turned up elsewhere. It is, perhaps, vain to expect to gain a more 
intimate knowledge of the map of the Punic city. 

Following Gsell, ii. 55, despite two recent efforts to argue that they were 


at La Goulette: E. C. Howard, Ox était Carthage (Algiers, 1925), and Pinza’s 
article (see p. 3, n. 2)—a longer and more reasoned statement of the case. 
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VIRGIL AND WORDSWORTH 


THE POETRY OF ROMANTICISM 
By A. J. RAYMER 

VERY creative age in history, since Greek times, has held 

some belief on the nature and purpose of poetry, and the 
results have varied from song for the joy of singing to verse as 
a medium for the propagation of Communist propaganda. The 
short and splendid flower of Greek lyric in Sappho and Alc- 
man, the Homeric epic, Greek drama, Alexandrian pastoral, 
the love lyrics of Catullus, the imperial self-consciousness of 
Virgil, and the indignant satires of Juvenal, all these reflect 
some deep-rooted conviction of the true form and purpose of 
the poet’s craft. Some people have thought of poetry as an 
‘accomplishment’ like those of a polished young Victorian 
lady who had learnt deportment and a repertoire of senti- 
mental drawing-room songs. Others, perhaps more pro- 
foundly, conceive of poetry as the hidden elixir of a mind 
aware of life, the reaction of a feeling, thinking person to the 
world of nature, human life, and the vast concourse of ‘rebel 
powers that thee array’. These reactions, being concerned 
with the significance and enchantment of what the poet sees, 
can only find adequate expression in words so ordered and 
grouped in a significant form as to transfuse into the reader 
something of the poet’s vision and emotion, ‘to set up in the 
reader’s sense a vibration corresponding to what was felt by 
the writer’.! 

‘Poetry’, Aristotle reminded his students, ‘is a more serious 
and philosophic matter than history, because poetry is con- 
cerned rather with general truths, and history with particular 
facts.’ He also divided poetry into two kinds according to 
the writer’s nature. “The more serious poets represented 
noble deeds, and the actions of noble men, while men of lesser 
calibre represented the actions of less commendable men, 
adopting first the form of satire.’ Now this second category— 


t A. E. Housman, Name and Nature of Poetry. 
? Aristot. Poet. ix. 3. 3 Ibid. iv. 8. 
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the men of lesser gifts who turn to satire—stands, with Car- 
lyle’s epigram ‘Soul extinct. Stomach well alive’ as a very 
convenient judgement on most of the English eighteenth- 
century poets. One of their favourite expressions was ‘wit’, 
and their main pastime frivolity and intellectual gymnastics in 
metre. Memories of Dr. Johnson’s brilliant drawing-room 
sallies fade into heroic couplets abounding in shepherds and 
swains, whose sackcloth and crooks concealed the cravats and 
buckled shoes of contemporary men of fashion. This age could 
produce criticism, epigrams, witty parodies, and semi-classical 
arcadias, but rarely any poetry worthy of a place beside Homer, 
Virgil, Milton, or Donne. 


Great things are done when men and mountains meet, 
That are not done by jostling in the street. 


In the same way it was left to Catullus and Virgil to rise above 
the sterile Alexandrian tradition before the poetry of Roman- 
ticism entered fully into Latin literature. 

The eighteenth century closed in chaos, like the end of the 
Roman Republic, and out of each poetry emerged into a 
Golden Age. The French Revolution, fostered by the spirits 
of Rousseau and Voltaire, upset the old standards of right and 
wrong. ‘Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity’ shook the old con- 
ventions, and among the English champions of the revolutionary 
cause was William Wordsworth. Nature and the supernatural, 
those keystones of Romantic poetry, asserted themselves 
openly with the publication of Wordsworth’s preface to the 
second edition of Lyrical Ballads in 1798. Blake and Burns 
had paved the way, but the Preface was the first real intellectual 
justification of Romanticism in modern verse. The term 
‘Romantic’ owes so much to Wordsworth that it will be worth 
while to examine its meaning, and the extent of its application to 
Virgil in the ancient world, and to many post-Wordsworthian 
lyric writers in the modern. 

Wordsworth laid down for himself four principles in the 
writing of poetry. First, ‘to choose incidents and situations 
from common life; and to relate or describe them throughout, 
as far as was possible, in a selection of language really used by 
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common men’. The third proposition was ‘to throw over 
them a certain colouring of imagination, whereby ordinary 
things should be presented to the mind in an unusual way’, 
and lastly, ‘to make these incidents and situations interesting 
by tracing in them, truly, but not ostentatiously, the primary 
laws of our nature’. 

Unfortunately, in his passion for returning to nature for 
that primal simplicity of thought and speech he considered 
essential to his principles, Wordsworth assumed that rustic 
life and civilization were the purest and best. This, to any one 
at all familiar with rural pig-marketing, cottage life, or parochial 
meetings, is a rash assumption. It is difficult to reconcile the 
Lombardy shepherd or Wordsworth’s crofter men, still less 
the modern farm hand on his motor tractor, with beings in 
whose condition ‘the passions of men are incorporated with 
the beautiful and permanent forms of nature’. The same 
thought is implicit in Virgil’s shepherds of the early poems. 
But be that as it may, Wordsworth claimed that his poems 
were written with a purpose, and their aim was to give pleasure 
to the reader, not as a lawyer, doctor, or seaman, but as a Man. 
‘Poetry’, he added, ‘is the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge; it is the impassioned expression which is in 
the countenance of all science’, and it ‘takes its origin from 
emotion recollected (and rekindled) in tranquillity’, until it 
actually exists in the reader’s mind. Fit subjects for poetry are 
everywhere. 

Romantic poetry, then, must be drawn from the common 
life, written in intelligible speech, be coloured by a veil of 
imagination, and must reflect the primary laws of our nature. 
The last two claims really embody Wordsworth’s greatness. 
We can now see more clearly into the common ground between 
the English and the Latin Romantic. Both were countrymen, 
both hailed the coming of a new age—Wordsworth of poetry, 
Virgil of empire and the Pax Romana—and in each writer we 
can trace a profound belief in a moral order that governs the 
world. 

Wordsworth, born in 1770, found himself an orphan in the 
world with his sister, Dorothy, when he was nine. He was sent 
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to a school in north Lancashire, from which he went on to 
Cambridge. His visit to France in the throes of revolution 
developed his passion for liberty, and he returned to England 
full of schemes for a new poetry in revolt against the old 
accepted standards. It was at his country retreat in Alfoxden, 
together with Dorothy, that he met Coleridge, his future 
collaborator in the Lyrical Ballads. Amid the Somerset 
country-side, and later at Grasmere, Wordsworth became 
more conscious of his deep devotion to nature. 
The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 
The mountain and the deep and gloomy wood, 


Their colours and their forms were then to me 
An appetite. 


Earlier in Tintern Abbey he confessed his debt to the steep and 
lofty cliffs, the landscape with the quiet of the sky, for these 
brought peace to him in the noisy town, and to them he owed 


In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood and felt along the heart. 


The feeling aroused by the woods and rocks, when recollected 
in tranquillity, strengthened him in ‘this strange disease of 
modern life, With its sick hurry, its divided aims’. They were 
more than a sop to the sensations, for he believed that 


One impulse from the vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil, and of good 

Than all the sages can. 


To the stimulus of nature on his powers we must add his love 
for his sister, confessed in many poems. ‘She gave me eyes, 
she gave me ears’, and he expressed a wish that Dorothy, his 
beloved, should ‘come forth into the sun’. Her love and 
devotion to her egoistical brother never wavered until a failing 
mind took her from his life. Virgil’s stimulus was human as 
well as natural. The Italian country-side and the coming 
glory of Imperial Rome moved him to adoration, but behind 
this the discerning eye can see the friendship of Asinius Pollio, 
Maecenas, and the Emperor Augustus himself. 


2) 
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The second main quality of Romanticism seems to consist 
in a conviction that man and nature are, by some intangible 
yet apprehensible link, joined inseparably together. Now this 
manner of walking by faith rather than by sight borders on 
religious belief common to pantheist and Christian mystic 
alike. It can be traced in the Hebrew poetry of God the all- 
pervading who covers Himself with light as with a garment, 
and walks upon the wings of the wind,' or in Virgil’s 

deum namque ire per omnes 
terrasque tractusque maris caelumque profundum.? 


The linking of man, nature, and God runs through Cleanthes’ 
Stoic hymn? it is implicit in much of the English metaphysical 
poetry, and well known in Francis Thompson’s Mistress of 
Vision, where he sees that all things 


To each other linkéd are, 
That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without the troubling of a star. 


Here one recognizes as a common element the faith by which 
man the microcosm is a tiny but living and significant part 
of the macrocosm. In this friendly, interconnected world 
Wordsworth found his— 
sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air... 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 


The same faith animates the ghost of Anchises as he reveals 
the meaning of the world, in Hades, to his son. 
Principio caelum ac terras camposque liquentes 
Lucentemque globum Lunae, Titaniaque astra 
Spiritus intus alit; totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.* 


' Psalm 104. 2 Virgil, Georgics, iv. 221 f. 
3 Cleanthes: 
& cov yap yevopecba, pipnua Acydvtes 
potwo1, doa Te Kal Eptre: Eri yaiav. 
+ Aen. vi. 724 ff. 
3871.25 c 
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To Wordsworth this pantheism becomes a ‘cheerful faith that 
all which we behold is full of blessings’, and at the same time 
it induces a mood of mystery in which the motion of the blood 
is stilled, and our bodies are laid asleep. ‘Then we see into the 
life of things, and become a living soul. In this state of ecstasy 
we realize that ‘imperial palace whence we came’, and in spite 
of the obstinate questionings, misgivings, and shadowy 
apprehensions roused by thoughts of our destiny, the light of 
the world of our fore-being can 


uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence. 


Death is no longer an annihilation to pulvis et umbra, for in the 
ecstasy we come to learn of the faith that looks through death, 
to inherit the philosophic mind. Overruling Providence is 
apprehended and gives meaning to everything, even to the 
‘meanest flower that blows’, which rouses memories of the 
world of our fore-being, and yet leaves us dumb to expression, 
as Plato said. Sunt lacrimae rerum. 

Poetry, then, provides Wordsworth with a new and living 
way to enter into the mysteries of which man is a part, and 
in which he hears the still, sad music of humanity. ‘Poetry is 
the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge, the impassioned 
expression which is in the countenance of all science.’ 

A love of nature and a belief in the union of all life, human 
and divine, are not the only tenets of Romanticism. In both 
Wordsworth and Virgil we find human romance and a pro- 
found patriotism. ‘The veil of imagination shed over the 
commonplace could lead Wordsworth to the lyrical music of 
his poem To My Sister, to the majesty of Lucy, or the Solitary 
Reaper in the Highlands— 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 


The echo comes back from the magic country of Keats’s night- 
ingale where casements open on the foam of perilous seas. 
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For romance at its highest we turn to Lucy—a poem for 
Dorothy: 


The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 


It seems incongruous that sublimity of this order (‘the true 
ring of a noble mind’, as Longinus would say) should come 
from a poet who can be trivial to weariness. In his preface 
Wordsworth dismissed with an airy wave Dr. Johnson’s 
parody: 

I put my hat upon my head 

And walked into the Strand, 

And there I met another man 

Whose hat was in his hand. 


This, he says, is ‘superlatively contemptible’. We unhappily 
do not know what Dr. Johnson thought of his critic’s flight: 


I’ve measured it from side to side 
*Tis three foot long and two foot wide, 


or other rubbish like his stanzas on Goody Blake. Quandoque 
bonus dormitat Homerus. . . . 

Of his patriotism there is little need to speak. Wordsworth 
loved England as deeply as Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, and 
William Cobbett. His sonnets on Westminster Bridge; his 
proud assertion of the flood of British freedom pouring on 
unchecked for those who speak Shakespeare’s tongue and hold 
Milton’s faith and morals; and the sonnet on King’s Chapel, 
Cambridge, are typical examples of a patriotism rarely jingo- 
istic, and deeper than flagrant imperialism. As Augustus 
looked to Horace and Virgil to assist in the moral restoration 
of their time, so Wordsworth called on Milton to restore the 


altar, sword, and pen to their rightful place in the English 
heritage. 


Milton! thou shouldest be living at this hour; 
England hath need of thee; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters... 
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Implicit in his Romanticism we find the qualities that are his 
glory—a profound sense of natural beauty, a power of trans- 
forming the commonplace by linking man’s destiny with a 
divine purpose. Wordsworth is always conscious, too, that he 
is a citizen of no mean country. A distinguished modern 
critic writes that the Wordsworths, brother and sister, found 
the secret of ‘linking up Nature, in the full Greek sense of the 
term . . . with high philosophical generalizations’, and it is 
hard to deny the claim. William’s powers failed him as old age 
came on, but after death, Matthew Arnold set the Romantic 
alongside of Byron and Goethe; time might bring back 
‘Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force’, but 


Where will Europe’s latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing power? 


That is not only rhetorical, but unanswerable. For another 
such whose ‘healing power’ has an equal place in poetry we 
may well look to Virgil. 

The Roman poet, like Wordsworth, was born in the country, 
the son of a gentleman farmer, near Mantua. Virgil also had 
a good school and university education, at Cremona, Milan, 
Naples, and Rome, after which he returned to Mantua, with 
a good grounding in philosophy, rhetoric, and literature. His 
first contact with politics came after the Civil War to avenge 
Julius Caesar’s death. On the defeat of Brutus and Cassius at 
Philippi, Octavius Caesar and his colleagues allotted Virgil’s 
farm to some of their disbanded legionaries. Threatened with 
the loss of his beloved farm, Virgil managed to save it through 
the intervention of his friends Asinius Pollio and Alfenus 
Varus. His gratitude to Octavius Caesar he wove into the first 
of his pastoral poems, in allegorical dress. Gradually he was 
drawn into the circle of literary figures at Octavius’s court, 
and under imperial patronage his talent unfolded. The 
pastoral Idylls were followed by the Georgics, and these in turn 
by his national epic, probably at the Emperor’s suggestion. 
By the time of Virgil’s death at the age of 51 in 19 B.c., the 
Imperial Julio-Claudian dynasty was firmly established in 
place of the worn-out Roman Republic. 
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A deep-rooted love of nature demands time in which to 
reach mature expression. Virgil spent many of his early years, 
like Wordsworth’s pygmy child, ‘as if his whole vocation were 
endless imitation’. Great ideas and great style do not spring 
like Athena, full grown from their author’s head. Romantic 
qualities grow by stages. First comes the pure delight in nature 
and landscape, then the quest for a meaning, and last of all a 
vision of human destiny. The stiff and china-painted shepherds 
and swains of Virgil’s Watteau landscape lived and loved in a 
country-side partly Sicilian (after the tradition of his master 
Theocritus) and partly Italian. But there is more.than mere 
imitation of the Greek pastoral in the Eclogues. Virgil’s feeling 
for the reedy banks of Mincio, for sunshine and shadow, 
meadow and woodland, darting lizards in the sun, and the 
shrill music of the cicadas, are all a reaching out towards a 
worthy form in which to immortalize his Italy. Happy is the 
man who loves such a country-side. 


Fortunate senex, hic inter flumina nota 
Et fontes sacros frigus captabis opacum. 


Bees sip honey in the willow hedge, and their live murmur 


Saepe levi somnum suadebit inire susurro; 
Hinc alta sub rupe canet frondator ad auras; 
Nec tamen interea raucae tua cura palumbes 
Nec gemere aeria cessabit turtur ab ulmo.! 


There is sweet music here, too, like that the Lotos Eaters 
heard, softer than petals from blown roses on the grass. The 
sun shines day-long, and at nightfall the shepherd 'Tityrus 


invites his comrade home— 


Et iam summa procul villarum culmina fumant 
Maioresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae.? 


Virgil united in himself a deep love of the country-side with 
his strong feeling for Italy, panegyrics on which abound in 
the Georgics. 

Italy is to him a place where an almost perpetual spring gives 


1 Eclog. i. 53 ff. 2 Eclog. i. 83 f. 
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place to long and lovely summer. He remembers with affection 
the little hill towns, and creeping rivers by rocky crags. 


Tot congesta manu praeruptis oppida saxis 
Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros.! 


Not only is Italy his homeland; it is a hardy nurse of heroes, 
such as the Marsi, Sabelli, and the wild Ligurians. All this 
heritage is his province in poetry. 

Salve, magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, 


Magna virum; tibi res antiquae laudis et artis 
Ingredior, sanctos ausus recludere fontes. . . .? 


And so Virgil unsealed the fountains of holy song and gave 
Italy her calendar of seed-time and harvest, as Hesiod had 
done for the Greeks, in the four books of the Georgics. There 
is nothing in Wordsworth to parallel this technical treatise on 
husbandry, stock-rearing, ploughing, and bee-keeping. It does 
not seem the most suitable subject for poetry. Virgil had a 
precedent in Hesiod’s Works and Days, and in Lucretius’ De 
Rerum Natura, for instruction in technical language conveyed 
through the medium of verse, musaeo contingens cuncta lepore. 

The second Romantic characteristic, the linking of nature 
and man, was foreshadowed in the fourth Eclogue. There 
Virgil could feel heaven and earth waiting with joy and song 
for the new age now coming in at the birth of Pollio’s child: 


Ultima Cumaei venit iam carminis aetas, 
Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 


Romantic allegory passed over into religious mysticism as the 
poet grew older, and we read of the all-pervading spirit of 
God, pulsing through land, sea, and sky.3 It is Jupiter who 
makes the farmer’s way hard, on purpose, he tells us elsewhere. 

As Virgil’s vision and powers ripened, he set to work on a 
national epic that should embody the glorious, if legendary, 
ancestry of Rome, exalt the virtues of the early heroes, and by 
reflection add glory to Augustus, his patron and friend. To 
this he gave the last years of his life. The story told of Aeneas’ 
escape from Troy, his divine command to found a kingdom 


' Georg. ii. 156 f. 2 Georg. ii. 167 ff. 3 Georg. iv. 221 f. 
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for the refugees who accompanied him, and the perils of land 
and sea through which Aeneas passed safely to found his 
kingdom in Latium. The hero of the Aeneid is a man of 
Destiny driven by the will of heaven, and careless of anybody’s 
feelings (even those of Dido who loved him deeply) pro- 
vided he can fulfil Jupiter’s will. ‘Always I am pious Aeneas.’ 
As an embodiment of Rome’s destiny, he can never be checked. 
The result is far more of a dull puppet than a man. But Rome 
is greater than Aeneas, and the story of Augustus’ ruthless rise 
to the throne was no more above reproach than Aeneas’ be- 
haviour. In the first book of the Aeneid Jupiter says of the 
Romans: 

His ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono, 
Imperium sine fine dedi.! 


And Anchises in Hades foretells to his son the same greatness 
for the people of Rome. Others may fashion marble statues 
better than the Roman, others may plead better in court, or 
make astronomical calendars, but the Roman’s work is govern- 
ing a mighty empire, imposing the rule of Law, Peace, and 
Justice: 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento; 

Hae tibi erunt artes, pacisque imponere morem, 

Parcere subiectis, et debellare superbos.? 


Virgil is confident that the new age of Augustan peace will set 
to rest all the war and crime with which he saw the world 
afflicted. Civilization, good government, and family religion 
will help. He has a ‘strong confidence in the service which his 
country mvst render to the world’. 

The human qualities of his Romanticism have endeared 
Virgil to the lovers of poetry. He felt deeply about the meaning 
of birth and death, and in man’s short transit from the cradle 
to the grave found a sadness too deep for coherent expression. 
Aeneas in Carthage cries out to Priam’s shade: 


Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt; 
Solve metus; feret haec aliquam tibi fama salutem.: 


' Aen. i. 278 f. 2 Aen. vi. 851 ff. 3 Aen. i. 462 f. 
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There are indeed tears at the heart of things, but Priam should 
nevertheless be of good cheer, for in life he was a great man. 
In Hades the vision was granted to Aeneas of the stray ghosts 
clamouring in spectral hosts for a passage across the river of 
release: 

Stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum 

Tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore 

Navita sed tristis nunc hos nunc accipit illos.' 


To appreciate the Romantic quality of this, it should be set 
side by side with Lucian’s business-like burlesque of Charon 
haggling with the pompous or impecunious arrivals at his 
landing-stage, in the Dialogues of the Dead. Wordsworth 
proposed to cover things with a veil of imagination. Virgil’s 
powers in this direction created a wonderful picture of death 
when Euryalus the young warrior fell in battle: 


Purpureus veluti cum flos, succisus aratro 
Languescit moriens, lassove papavera collo 
Demisere caput pluvia cum forte gravantur.? 


Not even the critic who gleefully points to the same image of 
young life shorn down like the poppy, in Homer and Catullus, 
can detract from the true Virgilian pathos of that. The story 
of Dido, in the fourth book, is full of the same touches. 

The conception of Rome’s destiny, of which Aeneas is the 
visible embodiment, follows of necessity in one who was both 
a poet and a Stoic pantheist. Wordsworth wrote of the over- 
ruling Providence immanent in nature, and to this belief, in 
main outline, Virgil would probably assent. Destiny that 
‘waits in the hands of God, and not in the hands of statesmen’ 
directs our going and coming, and to it we must submit. Says 
Nautes to Aeneas: 


Nate dea, quo fata trahunt retrahuntque sequamur. 
Quidquid erit, superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est.3 


We must follow where fate leads, and troubles can be over- 
come by endurance. It is the note of Stoicism in Seneca and 
Tennyson rather than the Epicurean creed of Virgil’s youth 


' Aen. vi. 313 ff. 
2 Aen. ix. 435 ff.; cf. Catullus xi; Iliad, viii. 306. 3 Aen. v. 709 f. 
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that shines through. There is little consolation through belief 
in immortality, and the journey to the next world is through 
a dim, half-lit landscape that offers no return. 

Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram 

Perque domos Ditis vacuas et inania regna 

Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 

Est iter in silvis ubi caelum condidit umbra.' 


This may be rather the magic of shadow-threaded night in the 
poet’s mind than a religious vision according to his lights. If 
not, then our term of lacrimae rerum would be well ended. 
‘High peace, calm death’s near image’ (alta quies). 

Death is a morbid note on which to leave Virgil, the poet of 
Italian summer and harvest, and of the Augustan imperial 
régime. It would be better to surrender ourselves to the magic 
of his poetry, and let it, like the night wind breathing on 
Aeneas’ vessel, bear us along of its own accord. 

Aequatae spirant aurae; datur hora quieti. 

Pone caput, fessosque oculos furare labori. . . 

Iamque vale; torquet medios Nox umida cursus 

Et me saevus equis Oriens adflavit anhelis. 

Dixerat et tenuis fugit ceu fumus in auras.? 
Whether or no it is true that Virgil received a tribute from 
St. Paul at his tomb, he needs few tributes, though these have 
been paid to him countless times since his death. He remains 
as one of the great poetic lights of the world, a Romantic, an 
imperial artist, and a consummate story-teller. The tribute of 
the Victorian Stoic to the Roman rings true: 

Thou that seest Universal Nature moved by Universal Mind; 

Thou majestic in thy sadness at the doubtful doom of human kind, .. . 

I salute thee, Mantovano. 


Virgil’s poetry, like the best of Wordsworth’s, echoed the 
pathos that is the common denominator to man’s life in all 
ages, and if it was not ‘the impassioned expression in the face 
of all science’, at least it cast over common life a veil of imagina- 
tion and beauty, in which successive generations of readers 
have perpetually found something new and enduring. 


Aen. vi. 268 ff. 2 Aen. v. 844 f., 728 ff. 
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THAT WORD ‘CAPUT?’ 


By w. F. GOSLING 


BRIEF survey of the indebtedness of the modern languages 
of Europe, and in particular our own, to the Latin word 
caput may be not without interest. 

The French did not adopt the classical meaning of caput, 
but, by way of the slang of the Roman soldiers in all probability, 
preferred the Latin testa = a tile, French téte. But caput did 
enter Gaul as the early French chief and modern che/ (e.g. 
chef d’orchestre, chef de cuisine, whence, by the way, the 
English ‘chef’). English borrowed this word from French 
under the guise of chief, and from the early French word 
chevetaine formed the English chieftain. But in one word the 
French did adopt the classical meaning of caput, and that was 
in the word couvre-chef (modelled presumably upon the 
Vulgar Latin capitegium), meaning a covering for the head. 
This was adopted in Middle English as curchef (kerchief) and 
signified originally a cloth to cover a woman’s head. It was an 
easy step from this to the modern ‘handkerchief’. Further, 
Vulgar Latin had a phrase ad caput venire, ‘to come to an end’, 
‘to accomplish’. This was taken over into early French as a 
chief venir: later the verb venir was lost and the phrase a chief 
was made into the verb achever. Our English word achieve was 
the inevitable offspring. 

Caput came into the Romance languages generally as capo. In 
Provence cap was the current word for ‘head’ and is preserved 
in such French phrases as de pied en cap. In Italian caput 
became capo with its classical meaning. Italian formed a 
diminutive of capo in capuccio, ‘a little head’ ; this was confused 
with an existing French provincial word caboche meaning 
‘head’, and made its way into our own language as cabbage! 
So intricate are the mysteries of language! 

Latin and Low Latin formed a number of diminutives of 
caput. One was capitulum. This in Old French became 
chapitle, afterwards. chapitre, and so it came into Middle 
English. We know the word as chapter. It has a very interest- 
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ing history. Originally the word meant ‘a main heading’. It 
was later applied to a short lesson read at some services of the 
Latin Church, summarizing the service. In Middle English 
the word was transferred to the meeting at which such a 
‘chapter’ was read, and finally came to denote a general meet- 
ing or assembly of the canons of a collegiate or cathedral 
church. 

The diminutive capitulum was responsible for another 
interesting word. From it in Low Latin was formed a verb 
capitulare, which originally meant ‘to draw up in chapters or 
under heads’. As such a procedure was natural in drawing 
up terms of agreement it developed the meaning of ‘to 
make terms’, and later crystallized this meaning into ‘to make 
terms of surrender’. We ourselves took the word over at the 
Renaissance, and with it its derivative ‘to recapitulate’ in the 
sense of ‘to summarize’. 

A second diminutive of caput was capitellum. In Low Latin 
this word took over from capitulum its post-Augustan meaning 
of ‘head of a column’ or ‘capital’. The word became chapiteau 
in French, capital in English, the a in the ending arising from 
a confusion with ‘capital’ derived from capitalis. 

A more interesting development of this diminutive is the 
following. In Provincial French capitellum became capdel, 
capdet, and denoted ‘an inferior head of the house’, a younger 
member of the family. Since these younger sons, debarred 
from inheritance, had to carve out careers for themselves and 
at first the vast majority of them chose the army, the signific- 
ance of the modern word cadet becomes perfectly clear. 
When introduced into English the word was applied to any 
lad or man who waited about on the look-out for odd jobs: 
cadet hardened into its modern meaning presumably under 
the influence of the French. But one interesting corruption 
of the word survives in caddie, one who waits at the golf-club 
house on the look-out to earn half a crown in return for carry- 
ing clubs round the course! 

From caput the Latins formed an adjective capitalis. In 
Low Latin the neuter of this adjective, capitale, was used to 
denote property (the most important thing). This word came 
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into French under two forms, catel and chatel. Since early 
property consisted in the main of live-stock, capitale and its 
French derivatives came to be applied chiefly to cattle. In 
Middle English the two French words were adopted under 
this meaning (in Middle English the spelling was cattel, and 
chattel). It is a curious reflection upon the development of 
words that the modern word cattle keeps the earlier meaning, 
while chattels is now a plural word only, and refers to property 
in a more general sense. 

The English word capital in the sense of money is of course 
from the same Latin capitalis, but it did not come into English 
until capitale had become a learned word, and we English got 
it from the Latin text-books. 

Caput developed compounds in classical Latin. From 
praeceps (prae-caput head-forward) we have our words 
precipitous and precipitate, and the chemical term pre- 
cipitation denotes the separation or ‘headlong’ drop of a sub- 
stance into a solid form. From biceps (bi-caput, two-headed) 
we have our modern word, which has been particularized in 
meaning to the two-headed flexor muscle on the front of the 
upper arm. Finally we have adopted in toto the Latin word 
occiput (ob-caput) to denote the back of the head. 
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GREEK PLAYS IN 1939 


By P. G. MASON 


HIS year has been noteworthy for the number of Classical 

plays which have been presented upon the stage, and for 
those of us who are sometimes asked to justify the pursuit of 
Classical studies they are a welcome sign that Classical thought 
and technique is contributing in the most vital of all ways to 
modern appreciation. For it is only by constant reinterpreta- 
tion in each generation that a cultural influence is maintained; 
and if it is confined to the study it stagnates only too quickly, 
till it joins the limbo of ‘dead’ literature and art. 

The student, concentrating on analysis of detail, often loses, 
sometimes by nature never possesses, the faculty of assessing 
the dramatic possibilities of a play. Even the man who has 
experience of drama in the study and on the boards finds it 
difficult to summon up in his own mind the full effect of the 
combination of the text, players, theatre, and audience in 
recreating action and emotion in artistic form. And for the 
schoolboy, or the new-comer to the study of drama who is 
confined to his book, the effort of imagination is quite im- 
possible, and the understanding gained by witnessing an 
effective performance often amounts to a revelation. We 
cannot, therefore, have too many productions of Classical 
drama on the stage, and it is hoped that these notes may serve 
as a token of gratitude from the spectators to those who have 
toiled for their edification. I hope, too, that some discussion 
of the problems of presentation will encourage as many people 
as possible to make their own experiments, for my own ex- 
perience of attempting to present to an audience what seem 
to me the essentials of Greek drama has brought a fresh zest 
to detailed study, and, I believe, a fresh understanding of the 
values and spirit of the Classical style. 

In March the Cambridge Greek Play Committee presented 
Sophocles’ Antigone. In the critical international situation 
interest naturally centred in the conflict between authoritarian 
power, in the person of Creon, and uncompromising piety in 
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the person of Antigone. Electra and Antigone have much in 
common, and although Sophocles is clearly aware that the 
intensity of their resentment against authority springs from 
the warping of their lives, he makes no attempt to exploit it. 
He is a conservative rather than a progressive moral thinker, 
and his rights and wrongs have the solidity of a Pindaric, 
God-ordained universe. In fact, neither Antigone nor Electra 
has that flesh-and-blood warmth which makes Medea a more 
real and thrilling person. But we must remember that, by 
Sophoclean morality, both Electra and Antigone had right on 
their side, and chose the heroic rather than the comfortable 
path—even though the Chorus, the barometer of conventional 
human judgement, may charge them with ‘protesting too 
much’. 

No greater contrast in method could have been found than 
between that of the Cambridge production and of the version 
of the Electra in a modern Greek translation presented by the 
Royal Theatre of Athens in June. The Antigone at Cambridge 
was delightful. There were many touches which revealed the 
producer’s versatility, and his power of enlivening speeches 
with gesture and grouping—much, in short, that was excellent 
theatre. The main actors were presented as individualistically 
as the text would allow. Creon suggested hybris by his walk 
and manner; Teiresias was impressively old and dignified. 
The costumes were charmingly designed, and reminiscent of 
Greek vases and Cretan frescoes—a modern fantasia on 
ancient styles. ‘The Chorus sang their odes to music which 
acquired a weirdly retrospective modernity by the use of a 
Hammond electric organ, and if it failed to please at first, it 
attained a considerable grandeur and feeling at the crisis of the 
play. The audience were continually enlivened to appreciation 
by the novelty and charm of the scene, and the effect of the 
whole performance was calculated to illustrate the fundamental 
message of the Antigone story in a most attractive guise. But 
after the play was over an uneasy qualm suggested that perhaps 
this was not entirely the Classical method of telling it; and one 
began to wonder if the pretty but comparatively cold figure 
we had seen on the stage was really an Antigone of the stature 
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of Sophocles’ imagination. It is not entirely a truism to say 
that Greek plays, and particularly Sophocles’, are Classical in 
spirit. In formal style they tell the story of a great action or a 
great character from the typical, realist, Greek point of view; 
and every word and every thought is directed towards a per- 
fectly harmonious presentation of the theme. The chief 
characters are therefore cast in a heroic mould, and their 
feelings are more than life-size—humanity is often lost in 
presenting the central idea in its full significance. A producer 
can, therefore, attack his problem in two ways—either confine 
himself austerely to the limits of the Classical style, make 
little use of modern technical equipment, no more than is ab- 
solutely necessary to counterbalance the impossibility of re- 
producing the atmosphere and setting in which the play was 
originally presented, and leave the artistic genius of his author 
to “get it over’; or he can humanize and enliven his play, 
translating it into the idiom of modern technique, as it were, 
by elaboration of setting and virtuosity in production. The 
second method reaches its furthest expression in a Komisar- 
jevsky production of Shakespeare, and is visible in many 
modern productions. A good example is the production of 
Twelfth Night by Miss Irene Hentschel, now running in 
Stratford, and it is a method best adapted, perhaps, to comedy. 

There was no such reaching after extremes in the Cam- 
bridge production, nor were the values of the play in any way 
submerged. No one who saw the Antigone there could fail to 
come away with fresh understanding and appreciation of Greek 
drama, and an audience not too well acquainted with Greek 
conventions would probably enjoy and appreciate the play 
more than if it had been more austerely presented. 

But the modern Greek performance of the Electra was 
witness in no uncertain fashion to the power of Sophocles 
unadorned. The presentation was of the simplest—costumes 
were plain, and for the most part uniform in colour, with light 
purple predominating, the setting a massive arch against black 
curtains. The choruses were spoken in unison—better spoken 
than any other chorus-lines I have ever heard, with every 
syllable and every intonation in perfect harmony. The stasima 
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were accompanied by slow and infinitely graceful groupings, 
and from beginning to end of the play we in the audience 
found the Chorus provided us by their own interest in the 
action on the stage a link in feeling with the characters. Yet 
it is one of the hardest tasks to be a successful ‘extra’. Here, 
we felt, is the Chorus fulfilling a real function, the intensifica- 
tion of the emotions which the successive epeisodia call forth. 
In this play the Chorus has less individuality than in any play 
of Sophocles, and yet, it seemed, no presentation of Electra’s 
plight and deliverance could be effective without them. Here 
was fresh proof of the Greek capacity for accepting what 
seems to us a crippling convention, and triumphantly con- 
verting it to a prime factor of great dramatic value. And here, 
surely, was justification for unwillingness to add anything to 
the play as we have it, to assist the audience of modern times. 
For a recited chorus, spoken in formal style, is probably a 
nearer approximation to the original effect than a sung chorus, 
however simple and striking the music. 

To this perfect background, Madame Paxinou gave a per- 
formance of Electra in the true heroic style. She has already 
appeared in several Greek tragedies and in Ibsen, and her 
interpretation was at once austerely Classical and vitally 
emotional. The story of Electra is the story of a girl whose 
nature is violently affectionate towards those she loves. When 
her mother marries Aegisthus and slays her father, her violent 
love for him is converted into maternal care for Orestes and 
violent hatred for the mother who could act so against so fine 
a husband. Her life is, until the resolution of the plot, an 
enormous crescendo of despair and anguish, whose very in- 
tensity is the measure of her capacity for loving. Sophocles 
uses the formal method to portray the intensity and scope of 
her passionate temperament, turned to hatred and despair by 
adversity. Northern reserve and lack of acquaintance with the 
Classical style make us unused to the continued portrayal of 
violent emotion, and the artificial repressions of nineteenth- 
century English life have made understatement of feeling more 
natural than free expression in this country. Madame Pax- 
inou’s performance lacked nothing in appreciation of the 
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tempestuousness of Electra’s feelings, which she portrayed to 
the full, yet not without restraint, since her acting was directed 
by conscious artistry. In the long kommos at the beginning 
her grief seemed to well up so fiercely that it must perforce 
break through the successive consolations of the Chorus, until 
the audience were convinced that nothing but the punishment 
of the guilty could atone for its bitterness. It was noteworthy 
that considerable effect was gained from taking much of the 
part in a kneeling position, which helped to emphasize the 
dejection and servile position of the heroine. 

Madame Manolidou presented a Chrysothemis who seemed 
not two or three but ten years younger than her sister; a 
charming but young girl who could not be expected to join 
in her sister’s self-ordained misery. Yet this slight difference 
afforded a better understanding of Electra’s nobler, but less 
pretty nature. For, just after the arrival of the messenger 
with news of Orestes’ accident, when Chrysothemis burst 
upon Electra’s final agony of grief with her tale of the offerings 
upon their father’s tomb, and discovered that after all hope of 
Orestes’ return had now vanished, the producer made her run 
into the arms of Electra for comfort—a brilliant touch which 
emphasized the maternal sympathies Electra had lavished upon 
Orestes, the measure of her intensity of feeling, and the lone- 
liness of her struggle against the usurpers. And it gave her 
encouragement for her final effort to persuade Chrysothemis 
to join her in killing the murderers. She alone, we understood, 
had sufficient strength to stand up to the insults and impieties 
of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, and perhaps it is the strain of 
preserving her opposition over a long period of years which 
makes her so much less a sympathetic character than Antigone, 
who has only to endure a few hours of resistance to tyranny 
and can still regret her brighter nature. 

The real climax of the play, the reunion of Electra and 
Orestes, was admirably managed. Such overwhelming joy 
was not enough to make Electra lose her desire to see Orestes 
‘sweep to his revenge’, and from within the house the Chorus 
listened, with Electra to inform them, to the death cries of 


Clytemnestra, once again linking the audience in terror to the 
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action. Here alone there seemed to be an error in production. 
To do duty for the eccyclema, Clytemnestra’s body was borne 
to the central archway on a bier. Not only did Aegisthus seem 
to recognize her too soon, but, the recognition achieved, the 
bier was at once removed, no doubt to clear the entrance for 
Aegisthus. But the hurried movement broke a little into the 
dignity of the final scene, even as, earlier, Clytemnestra’s 
youthful appearance had spoiled her magnificent first entrance. 
Beyond this there was little to mar the steady, simple develop- 
ment of Electra’s grief and final satisfaction. Is it ungrateful 
to Sophocles to say that I missed in his resolution of the story 
the deeper understanding which marks Orestes’ final words in 
the Choephoroi 
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which leave the audience to seek further 
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The principal actors wore a kind of cothurnus, and it was most 
interesting to see again how admirably the effect blended with 
the formality of the play. Clytemnestra in particular used her 
extra height to suggest the swaggering and impudent dignity 
which comes of koros. For Sophocles, Clytemnestra is as un- 
complicated as Lady Macbeth in her motives for the murder 
of Agamemnon. She has plausible excuses, but Sophocles does 
not mean them to do more than indicate the depth of her wicked- 
ness. Madame Papadaki’s performance, aided by the barbaric 
splendour of her costume, did not go beyond its warrant; except 
that she looked a Clytemnestra for whom Aegisthus might count 
the world well lost indeed and stole a little of Electra’s limelight 
by so doing. 

Our very best thanks to the enterprise of the British Council 
in procuring for us so interesting and instructive an experience! 
Of the literary qualities of the translation I cannot speak, but 
there can be no doubt of the success and sincerity of the 
interpretation of Sophocles’ tragedy by his own countrymen 
and women. 
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If I mention last Miss Sybil Thorndike’s wireless ‘appear- 
ance’ in Dr. Gilbert Murray’s translation of the Persae, it is 
only because it was possible for a wider audience to hear it 
and judge of its merits, which were very great indeed. The 
production was in approach very like that of the Electra. The 
wireless seems an excellent medium for Chorus-speaking— 
witness F 6 and Murder in the Cathedral—and the slow tempo 
of the Persae, mostly declamatory rather than dramatic, profits 
more than it suffers from the invisibility of the performers. 
Miss Thorndike’s excellent, if unmistakable, verse-speaking 
conveyed admirably the slow unfolding of the completeness of 
the disaster to the Persian host and its moral background of 
the result of tfpis, on which the play is built. I hope for the 
sake of non-specialists in particular that the B.B.C. will give 
us as consistent a version of one of the great tragedies of the 
better period of Greek drama, when action and movement 
were greater: the Agamemnon, or the Oedipus. 'The Persae is not 
a fair example of the full possibilities of the Classical style, and 
might leave a false impression if taken to be one. 
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THE CLASSICS IN AMERICA 


By MARY TROWBRIDGE HONEY 


HE position of the Classics in the United States has been 

determined very largely by the development of the public 
school system. Between the founding of the first Latin gram- 
mar-school in Boston in 1635, or of Harvard University in 
1638, and the numerous public (free), State-directed schools 
of the present day, vast changes have come about in the 
student body and in the curriculum—changes which have 
decidedly affected the study of the Classics. 

Until the middle of the past century the upper grades and 
high schools, as well as the colleges, were attended chiefly by 
students of superior mental ability, or who at least enjoyed 
superior educational advantages, as belonging almost ex- 
clusively to the middle and upper classes. Since the beginning 
of the present century, however, some powerful economic and 
social pressure has been driving pupils on by the million! 
(quite literally) for a higher education, and producing, in the 
words of Professor W. C. Bagley? of Columbia University, a 
‘vast upward expansion of mass-education on a scale un- 
precedented in history and unparalleled elsewhere in the 
contemporary world’. 

As might be expected, this great increase in the number of 
students of widely diverse ability, social background, and 
economic station has had and is having a distinct influence on 
changes in the curriculum. Since all types of students have 
been kept, for the most part, within the same school, during 


1 In 1937 there were 20,765,000 pupils in public elementary schools; 
2,691,033 in private and parochial schools (excluding kindergarten) ; 6,500,000 
in high schools; 1,055,360 in colleges and normal schools; 69,772 in graduate 
schools (American Year Book). 

2 ‘The Significance of the Essentialist Movement in Educational Theory’, 
The Classical Fournal, xxxiv (1939), 330. 
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the past generation the traditional curriculum has been grad- 
ually sacrificed and requirements relaxed, first by introducing 
parallel courses and later by increasing the number of ‘elec- 
tives’. 

Naturally Greek and Latin, the most difficult requirements 
of the traditional curriculum, have been subjected to the first 
and most severe attacks. Latin has been more fortunate than 
Greek in maintaining its position; but as college entrance 
requirements gradually changed and Latin, too, became an 
‘elective’ instead of a required subject in most schools, waves 
of enthusiasm for English, modern foreign languages, the 
pure sciences, and practical subjects such as manual training, 
woodwork, domestic science, and typing drew from the 
numbers formerly studying Latin. Since the economic depres- 
sion, the social sciences are taking large numbers of students 
away from all other subjects. Furthermore, certain influential 
educational theories have been so successful in promoting the 
so-called ‘practical’ studies that to-day students are often 
advised against taking Latin, and a few colleges even admit 
and graduate students without any knowledge of either 
ancient or even modern foreign languages. And yet, so far, 
Latin has been able to adapt itself in a manner to each new 
situation. 

Up to the period of the World War the recognition of the 
value of the Classics had been largely taken for granted by 
Classical teachers themselves. From that time until the 
present there has been an effort to convince pupils, school 
executives, and the public that Latin is practical.! 

In 1921 the Advisory Committee of the American Classical 
League began the Classical Investigation, financed by the 
General Education Board, ‘for the purpose of ascertaining 
definitely the . . . status of Latin and Greek and of preparing a 
constructive program of recommendations for improving the 
teaching of Latin and Greek in the secondary schools of the 


' Frances Sabin, The Relation of Latin to Practical Life (New York: Service 
Bureau for Classical Teachers, New York University, 1917); A. F. West, 
Value of the Classics (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1917); Mark E. 
Hutchinson, Outline and Bibliography of a Latin Teacher’s Course (Ann Arbor, 
Mich. : Edwards Brothers, 1937), 1 ff. 
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United States’.' During the last fifteen years the General 
Report of this committee has decidedly influenced the teaching 
of Secondary Latin. 

With the coming of the depression and almost continuous 
rumours of war, the value of all cultural subjects has again 
been seriously called into question. In 1935 a Committee on 
the Present Status of Classical Education was appointed by the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South. ‘Its pur- 
pose was, first, to study the status of Latin teaching in relation 
to the spreading core-curriculum plan of school organization; 
secondly, to devise and carry through plans for protecting the 
study of Latin in the schools, and to promote cooperation be- 
tween the humanistic fields in combating the extreme tendency 
toward the domination of education by the social approach.’? 

Serious though the situation may be, the Classics still have 
many friends and defenders. Since 1935 more and more has 
been heard of ‘the advocates of an educational theory which 
places relatively heavy emphasis upon the induction of each 
generation into its social heritage as the primary function of 
education as a social institution’. Until 1934, at least, Latin 
was the foreign language most commonly taught in high 
school; its enrolment was actually increasing, numbering some 
593,000 public high-school pupils in 1922, 637,000 in 1928, 
and 725,142 in 1934.* 

In examining the training received by these high-school 
pupils it will be evident that many changes have taken place 
in aims, content, and methods since the completion of the 
Classical Investigation. The committee stated the following 
aims or objectives,5 rearranging them according to their 
relative importance for each year of high school: 

I. Primary immediate objective: Increased ability to read and 
understand Latin. 


' The Classical Investigation: General Report, Part I (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press (1924)), 29. 

2 A. Pelzer Wagener, ‘Progress and Problems of the Committee on the 
Present Status of Classical Education’, The Classical Journal, xxxiv (1938), 1. 

3 W. C. Bagley, op. cit. 326. 

* C. A. Jessen, ‘Registration in Languages’, School Life, xxiii (1937), 22; 
B. L. Ullman, ‘Enrollment in Latin’, The Classical Outlook, xvi (1939), 34. 
5 General Report, Part I, 78 f. 
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II. Ultimate objectives: 

A. Instrumental and Application Objectives. 
1. Increased understanding of those elements in English 
which are related to Latin. 
2. Increased ability to read, speak, and write English. 
3. Increased ability to learn other foreign languages. 
B. Disciplinary Objective: 
1. Development of correct mental habits. 
C. Cultural Objectives: 
1. Development of an historical and cultural background. 
2. Development of right attitudes toward social situations. 
3. Development of literary appreciation. 
4. Elementary knowledge of the simpler general principles 
of language structure. 

In order to carry out these objectives and to make Latin 
more valuable even to those who drop it after one or two years, 
certain changes were suggested in the content! of the course, 
as, for example, the postponing of many forms and principles 
of syntax taught during the first year; the selecting of a vocabu- 
lary of about 500 words for each year; the reading of not less 
than 80 pages of easy Latin, followed by 35 pages of Classical 
Latin in the second year (instead of four books of Caesar’s 
Gallic War), 60 pages in the third year (instead of six orations 
of Cicero), 100 pages in the fourth year (instead of the first 
six books of Virgil’s Aeneid); and reading in English on sub- 
jects having to do with the historical-cultural objectives. 
Among numerous suggestions concerning methods,? the 
Latin-order method of attacking a sentence (rather than the 
analytical method) and the inductive method of presenting 
new forms and constructions were stressed. 

Although there is still healthy disagreement over various 
phases of the report, it has been influential in keeping the 
Latin teacher alert, in bringing out many new sets of attractive 
text-books, in stimulating the production of numerous material 
means of vitalizing the subject (i.e. maps, charts, pictures, 
slides, models, &c.), in encouraging suggestions for ways of 
realizing the different objectives, and in making Roman 
civilization real to the pupils.3 


' General Report, Part I, 83-168. 2 Ibid. 169-235. 
3 Mason D. Gray, The Teaching of Latin (New York: Appleton, 1929); 
Woodring and Sabin, Enriched Teaching of Latin in the High School (New 
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Although comparatively few colleges now require the 
Classics even for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, there are still 
many Latin and Greek students in college. Those majoring 
in Latin or Greek devote one-fifth to one-third of their time 
to their major subject. Beginning Latin has been introduced 
into many colleges for the sake of those who have not had an 
opportunity to take it in high school, or who need it for require- 
ments in law or medicine. 

The number engaged in graduate work is yearly increasing. 
The degree of Master of Arts is bestowed upon a successful 
candidate after a year or more of comprehensive reading 
courses, lectures, research, and an oral examination. In 1936~7 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Classics was bestowed 
upon sixty-six candidates.' Two or more years beyond the 
master’s degree are spent in seminars in Classical Philology, 
research, and the reading of approximately 10,000 pages of 
Classical literature. One year before the taking of the degree, 
the candidate must pass sight examinations in French and 
German, Greek and Latin, and an oral preliminary examina- 
tion over his major and minor fields. After completing his 
dissertation, he must defend it in a final examination before 
a committee of professors chosen from his major and minor 
departments. A few universities do not grant a diploma for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy until the dissertation is 
published. 

Many students do work at the School of Classical Studies in 
Athens or the American Academy in Rome. From time to 
time certain universities and foundations sponsor archaeo- 
logical expeditions. The results of the work abroad are pub- 
lished in annual reports, bulletins, and various papers and 
memoirs. Some universities maintain Classical Studies or 
York: Columbia University, 1930); Mark E. Hutchinson, op. cit., 1-33; 
Victor D. Hill, et al., Teaching First-Year Latin (Athens: Ohio University, 


1938); Dorothy Park Latta, Director of Service Bureau and Publications for 
Classical Teachers, American Classical League, New York University, New 
York City. 

? D. B. Gilchrist, Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities 
1936-7 (New York, 1937), xiii. Nearly a score of dissertations, however, listed 
under other headings are in the field cowered by Departments of Classics, and 
might just as well have counted under the same heading. 
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publish the results of Classical research in their regular 
University Studies. The University of Chicago publishes 
Classical Philology; Johns Hopkins University, The American 
Journal of Philology, the first Classical journal in the English 
language which is still in the course of publication. 

There are many Classical organizations of a social, pro- 
fessional, and scholarly nature. In high school the Latin Club! 
is an excellent means for accomplishing historical-cultural 
objectives, through Latin games, plays, songs, dances; Roman 
banquets and style shows; exhibits of scrap-books, Roman 
houses and implements; and the publishing of Latin news- 
papers. The Junior Classical League, sponsored by the 
American Classical League, admits any pupil interested in the 
Classics. Most colleges have Classical Clubs, including the 
honorary fraternity Eta Sigma Phi, to promote fellowship and 
scholarly interests. Some of the larger cities also maintain 
archaeological and Classical societies. In almost every State 
there is a Latin section of the State Educational Association, 
or an annual Conference of Classical teachers. 

The more important learned or professional societies are: 

American Classical League (official organ: The Classical 

Outlook). 

American Philological Association (official organ: Trans- 

actions of the American Philological Association). 
Archaeological Institute (official organ: American fournal of 
Archaeology). 

Classical Association of Jesuit Teachers of the Middle West 
(official organ: The Classical Bulletin). 

Classical Association of New England. 

Classical Association of the Atlantic States (official organ: 
The Classical Weekly). 

Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
(official organ: The Classical Journal). 

Classical Association of the Pacific States. 

Classical Society of the American Academy in Rome. 

Vergilian Society (official organ: Vergilius). 


’ Susan Paxton, Handbook for Latin Clubs (New York: Heath, 1916); 
Lillian Lawler, The Latin Club, Bulletin XII, Service Bureau. 
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In conclusion,’ it should be evident that, although the 
Classics have lost their place of prime importance in the 
curriculum (a misfortune that thus far seems to be inevitable 
in every country in which universal education becomes an 
actuality, although not necessarily inherent in the nature of 
the case), the number of Classical students, as well as the 
number of teachers with advanced degrees, is increasing 
yearly. The chief concern of the friends of the Classics, in 
these days of educational readjustments, must be to continue 
to improve the instruction and to see to it that no child in 
America is denied the privilege of finding in the Classics an 
inspiration and a way of life. 


' Thanks are due Professor W. A. Oldfather, of the University of Illinois, for 
helpful suggestions and verification of data. 


CROSS-WORD 


Tue Editors regret that in the disorganization following upon evacuation they 
have not received from the composer a solution of the cross-word puzzle set 
in the June number. They will print this, with the list of solvers, in the next 
number; and it is hoped that the series will then continue. 


Tue Board of Management of Greece and Rome intend to carry on with the 
publication, at the usual times, unless this is found to be impossible. It is 
hoped that subscribers will not be deterred from renewing their subscriptions 
by the increased cost of living. And since evacuation from the larger cities 
has brought to many schoolmasters a great increase of work and loss of leisure, 
the editors beg those more favourably situated to help to fill our pages by 
sending the articles which even in peace time it has never been easy to get. 
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HOW TO LIVE ON NOTHING A DAY 


By H. MATTINGLY 


SERVILIUS SPONGIA threw back the coverlet and drew 
¢ himself up on the narrow pallet that was his bed. It was 
cold—cold and dark; the first rays of daylight were only just 
beginning to creep in through the small slit of a window. Yes, 
cold and dark; but there was a patron to be visited before the first 
hour, and it would take a full hour’s walk to get to his house. 
Spongia sprang out of bed, poured a little cold water into his 
basin and washed in haste. Then he opened the window and 
tilted the dirty water out into the street below. An answering 
cry suggested that the chance shot had found a mark. ‘Better 
wait a few minutes before I start,’ thought Spongia, ‘it sounds 
as if I had hit some one; it is possible that he may be annoyed.’ 
Meanwhile there was a toilet to be made. One’s patron 
liked one to look prosperous, whether one actually was so or 
not. From the top of the chest that contained his few worldly 
goods Spongia drew out a thread-bare toga. It was the work 
of a minute to throw it over the left shoulder, draw the longer 
end under the right arm, bunch it at the waist and form the 
long fold, reaching to the knees, before throwing the loose end 
over the left shoulder. A little special adjustment, however, 
was necessary, to tuck the most worn portions out of sight. 
There was no chance of a new toga yet; the present one was a 
gift of only six months date, and your patron did not like to see 
you shabby. 

Spongia was hungry; he had dined at home the night before 
—and that meant dining light. But he felt no appetite for the 
stale cheese and fat bacon which were all that he had in store. 
If he should meet his friend, the butler, at the patron’s there 
might be better fare. He drew on his boots, opened and bolted 
the door, and found his way down the long winding stairs. 

At the foot of the stairs he encountered the bailiff of the - 
block of flats in which he lived. The bailiff knew the habits of 
his clients—early morning was a good time to catch them on 
their way out. ‘Morning, P. Servilius,’ he cried, ‘you are up 
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nice and early. Don’t forget that you owe me rent for the last 
three weeks.’ ‘Oh, that will be all right,’ replied Spongia 
politely, ‘I have money coming in for certain, if not to-day, to- 
morrow or the next.’ “That ’s good,’ replied the bailiff; ‘only 
remember, I could let your room twice over any day.’ 

Spongia passed into the street and struck off at a good pace 
in the direction of the Field of Mars. He passed many a build- 
ing of renown, but it was still too dark to see much, and he had 
no eyes just then for the glories of architecture that had made 
of Rome the fairest sight on earth. The eternal problem of how 
to live on nothing a day was engaging his thoughts, a problem 
that admitted of many temporary and partial solutions, but of 
none that was final. 

Spongia was a freedman, whose former master had died. 
He had indeed attached himself to the household of a friend of 
the family; but this new tie of clientage was a loose one—not 
like that which united master and freedman. For the small 
social services that Spongia could render he must expect no 
reward beyond the tiny daily dole, an occasional gift of worn- 
out clothing, an occasional invitation to dinner. Spongia had 
his corn-ticket, it is true—that would always stand between 
him and starvation; at a pinch it could be sold. But trade or 
profession he had none; and, though he found satisfaction 
himself in putting certain reflections on Roman life on papyrus, 
when he could afford a roll, he had never yet found a publisher 
who would undertake to have his productions copied. That 
conceited Spaniard, Martialis, seemed to have the trick; some 
people had all the luck. And yet, when he came to think of it, 
Martialis’s toga was often no less shabby than his own. 

With thoughts like these in his mind Spongia pushed quickly 
on his way and soon found himself standing amid a group of 
clients at his patron’s door. The door-keeper was a surly 
fellow and seemed to take a pleasure in keeping them shivering 
out there in the cold. There they stood, seven or eight in all, 
exchanging a word or two on current topics, but on the whole 
too suspicious of one another to converse freely ; the profession 
of client was overcrowded and it was a case of every man for 
himself. At last the bolts were drawn, the folding doors were 
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opened inwards, and the little band passed through the vesti- 
bule into the atrium. A couple of freedmen were already in 
attendance and Spongia was pleased to recognize in one of them 
his friend, the steward. “The master will be here in a minute’, 
he confided to Spongia. ‘There’s a chance he may have some- 
thing for you to-day. Step into the pantry and see me before 
you go.’ That meant a bit of breakfast and Spongia was sincere 
and eloquent in his thanks. A moment later and the door at the 
back of the atrium opened and the master of the house, 'Ti. 
Claudius Abascantus, appeared. This morning he was in a 
good humour and had a word of greeting for one and all of the 
clients. ‘Yes, he was very thankful to say that he was well ; how 
otherwise when his imperial master was returning so soon in 
triumph to Rome? It was very good of his friends to call—very 
convenient, too, as there were several little points in which they 
could serve him. Let him think, there was a dinner-party that 
night, at which two guests would be required. Had any of 
them the latest gossip of the town at their finger-tips? Ah, yes, 
there were Corvus and Gratus. That would do nicely—begin- 
ning at the eighth hour; a plain dinner—no late drinking. ‘Then 
he himself had to be abroad early to pay some calls and witness 
a will; who could spare an hour to come with him? Hybrida 
and Naso—good! Yes, and his friend Rusticus was expected 
to declaim at the third hour in one of the basilicas; he could 
not go himself, but he would like to be represented. Ah, there 
was his good friend, Spongia—something of a literary man 
himself. Would Spongia care to go?’ Spongia, of course, would 
be delighted. Business thus arranged for the day, the levée was 
over. 

Breakfast was certainly overdue, felt Spongia, and remem- 
bered with pleasure the invitation of the steward. He found 
him in his little pantry off to the left of the atrium. There were 
some snacks left over from yesterday’s dinner and a glass of 
wine to wash them down. ‘So the master is sending you to the 
declamation, is he?’ said the steward. ‘You know what it is to 
be about?’ ‘No,’ said Spongia. ‘Well, according to all accounts, 
Rusticus is going to pronounce a eulogy of Thrasea Paetus— 
the Stoic, you know, who gave so much trouble under Nero. 
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That sort of thing is not very much liked in certain august 
quarters, you know, and the master does not want to be mixed 
up in it. But he wants to know something of what is going on, 
and that ’s why he is sending you. But ears open, mouth shut 
will be your cue. There may be some one there taking names.’ 
Spongia thanked his friend and took his departure. He half 
wished he had not undertaken the commission—there was a 
flavour of danger, and danger was not very much to his taste. 
He was not one of those bold barbarian new-comers to Rome; 
his father and grandfather before him had hailed from Syria, 
where nimble wits counted for more than brawny arms and 
brave hearts. But, still, there might be money; even danger 
had its uses then. 

Spongia sauntered slowly back towards the centre of the 
town. He was in no hurry and looked round him in the early 
morning light to see if he could recognize any chance acquain- 
tance. There was always news to be picked up—and news was 
one of the foundations of his precarious living. Not until he 
was crossing the forum did he actually meet a friend, if meeting 
it can be called, when the friend crossed the square at the double 
and ran straight for him. ‘Spongia, my dear Spongia,’ he cried, 
‘the very man I have been looking for. I’ve just the goods you 
want—the latest news of the Emperor’s return and plans for his 
triumph. It’s worth a fortune to a society man like you.’ ‘It’s 
worth more than I am ever likely to have, then,’ said Spongia, 
“but what is it, anyway?’ ‘Well, the Emperor is due to arrive 
in Rome to-morrow by evening; he’ll be in the city by the 
morning, and will probably preside at the games in the after- 
noon. The triumph is already planned and is going to be the 
most sumptuous affair; and realistic, too—real Chatti, with 
long red hair; only——’ and here he leaned over to whisper to 
Spongia, ‘they do say that they are really quite tame bar- 
barians, bought and dressed up for the occasion.’ Spongia 
grinned and shook his head. ‘One has to be very careful with 
that kind of gossip’, he said. ‘Of course, it goes down well 
enough in some quarters; but not in others—and you never 
quite know.” ‘Well, good luck to you; you may find a use for it. 
By the bye, you haven’t a sovereign you could lend me, I sup- 
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pose?’ ‘You’re a wit,’ replied Spongia; ‘as far as sovereigns are 
concerned I’m a free man; I own none. Even under our golden 
rule I never see the colour of gold. But, look here, come and 
dine with me to-morrow night; plain living, but high thinking, 
you know.’ ‘Delighted,’ said the other, ‘unless——.’ ‘Unless 
you get a better invitation’, said Spongia laughing; ‘of course, 
that ’s understood.’ And so the friends parted. 

A little more sauntering, a little more gossip, and the time for 
the declamation had come. Spongia found his way to the 
basilica indicated and took his seat in a room that was already 
almost full. Evidently Rusticus was attracting something of an 
audience. Spongia looked round him with some interest and 
concern. Some of the audience he knew as Romans of good 
social position or as clients like himself; but here and there was 
an unfamiliar face—and in one of these unusual visitors 
Spongia recognized 'T. Flavius Myrtilus, a freedman of the 
Emperor. Yes, and there too was Diphilus, one of the most 
pertinacious among the lesser breed of ‘delators’. There was 
to be some excitement, it appeared. 

A few minutes later Rusticus appeared with a group of 
friends. He took up his position at the desk, struck an attitude 
and plunged straight into his subject. He did not propose to 
tickle the ears of his hearers with vain trifles and conceits; no, 
he had a nobler object, to hold up before them an example 
worthy of imitation, a true Roman, who had kept alive the 
spirit of Roman liberty, one whom every free man might well 
set before him as a model. Let them be thankful that they 
lived under an enlightened dynasty, which enjoyed such love 
and respect in Rome that it need not fear to find itself attacked 
under the guise of former tyrants. Here the speaker looked 
straight at the delator, who pretended not to notice the tacit 
appeal. Then followed a brief narrative of the life of Thrasea, 
a denunciation of the tyranny that had executed him, an appeal 
to Romans to imitate his virtues. Spongia felt that the atmo- 
sphere was overcharged with danger. The usual claque did not 
seem to be functioning well. An occasional ‘bravo’ was heard 
—but only at some minor and unimportant point. All the 
major points fell on a stony silence. Before the declamation 
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was over the audience had begun to disperse by twos and threes 
and, as Spongia himself slunk away, he looked back on half- 
empty benches. But the imperial freedman and the delator 
were still there, whispering to one another, and notes were 
being freely made on tablets. Spongia felt the eyes of the de- 
lator on him as he passed and deemed it advisable to mutter 
under his breath, ‘Very unfortunate, very tactless; something 
ought to be done about it.’ The delator scented a rival. He 
caught Spongia by the toga as he passed. “This is my concern,’ 
he snarled; ‘don’t you come butting in.’ Spongia was only too 
thankful to be taken for a professional rival. He bowed slightly 
and nodded his head, in sign that he had understood, then 
hurried away from the scene of danger. 

In a neighbouring court a law-suit seemed to be attracting 
some attention, and Spongia, having time on his hands, strolled 
in to listen. It was a case of a patron suing his freedman for 
failure to show him due regard, and Spongia at once found his 
interest engaged. His own patron was dead, so it no longer 
concerned him, but it was still a live issue for many of his 
friends. The case, at first, looked black against the freedman. 
His patron had been lying ill in bed for months, his business 
affairs had been suffering from neglect, and yet the faithless 
freedman had paid him not one visit, made not one sign. Even 
Spongia, whose natural sympathies were all with the freedman, 
had to admit that the case looked black against him. But then 
came the other side of the case. The freedman brought wit- 
nesses to prove that his patron had never given him anything 
in the way of presents except garments unfit to wear, that, on 
the rare occasions when he had been entertained, the food had 
made him ill, that he had been several times to call, but had 
been left waiting at the door. That, the other side explained, 
was because the door-keeper had taken him for a tradesman’s 
dun. The case ended with a laugh and the freedman was dis- 
charged with a warning. 

The shops next claimed Spongia’s attention. Not that he 
had any money to spend himself, but the mere sight of luxuries 
gave him a sense of importance and it helped conversation if he 
could speak of the latest novelties on show. The prices filled 
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him with awe and wonder. Scents and perfumes from the East 
were being sold at prices per pound enough to keep Spongia 
himself for a year. Hardly less expensive were the works of art 
and curios from Greece. Spongia was a bit of a connoisseur 
and spent some minutes in examining a small bronze statuette, 
which was claimed as a ‘Praxiteles’ and priced accordingly. 
Spongia was fairly sure that it was a mere modern imitation. 
He could make a fortune himself by selling such truck—if only 
he could persuade some one with money to advance him the 
capital. But where was that Roman faith, of which Romans 
were so fond of talking? 

Spongia passed on to a bookstall and looked in to see the 
latest wares. Yes, there was the latest book of that lucky 
Martialis, all complete with bright, red lettering on the back; 
yes, and there was Martialis himself just parting from the book- 
seller. There might be a chance of a loan here. ‘Good morn- 
ing, my dear Martialis,’ cried Spongia; ‘may I congratulate you 
most heartily on your latest? Everybody is talking about it; 
alas, that I have not been able to secure a copy.’ Martialis had 
been intent on his own thoughts, but now he looked up with a 
start. ‘Hullo, my old friend,’ he cried, ‘you again. Oh, my 
book—you'll find something in it to your address; all meant in 
kindness, you know, and no names given; see if you can detect 
which it is. Let me present you with a copy; if you can show 
it here and there, it won’t do any harm.’ Spongia received the 
present with dignified gratitude. ‘A most welcome gift— 
doubly so, as coming from the author.’ Yes, he might perhaps 
be able to mention it in quarters where a mention would help. 
He not infrequently met at his patron’s men from the highest 
social circles in Rome, and a word at the right moment might 
always help. Martialis smiled—there was a request for a loan 
imminent, and, as he had drawn from his bookseller, he was 
ready to meet it. Why not make it a present? ‘Won’t you 
accept a small share in my good fortune,’ he said, pressing into 
Spongia’s willing hand six denarii. ‘I’d make it more, but you 
know what these publishers are, regular slave-drivers. I hear 
that mine made 100,000 sestertii over my last book, but I never 
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men’s brains.’ ‘What we want to do,’ said Spongia, ‘is to get 
a little capital and start a publisher’s business ourselves. I’d 
see that you got fair treatment, my dear Martialis—half and 
half profits after paying expenses. Couldn’t you raise enough 
to make a start?’ Martialis laughed; Spongia’s new ideas were 
a standing joke with his friends. ‘I don’t know, my dear 
fellow,’ he said, ‘but you’ve just suggested a new epigram. 
I must be off and get it down on wax.’ And Martialis was off, 
leaving Spongia with his present in his hand. 

Well, the problem of finance was settled for the day. There 
would be enough to buy a decent dinner, supposing he could 
not get an invitation and it came to dining at home, a bath later 
on, and why not the luxury of a shave at the barber’s for 
once? The balance had better go to the bailiff, who was quite 
capable of turning you out into the street if you kept him 
waiting too long. 

The barber first; Spongia knew just the place to choose, a 
place where literary men foregathered. The shaving itself 
wasn’t up to much; Martialis had once compared the barber 
unfavourably with Medea and other famous butchers of fable. 
But the talk was excellent. Spongia was lucky in not having 
long to wait. He was soon in the chair with his face lathered 
and the barber ready with his horrid tools. ‘Shocking murder 
case just been reported from the Caelian, this morning,’ said 
the barber, ‘a Roman knight murdered in his house. Thirty 
slaves present at the time—all of them therefore subject to the 
death penalty. Rather hard on the innocent, but we Romans 
can’t have these dirty foreigners cutting our throats.’ Poor 
Spongia felt his own throat in danger, for the barber’s hand 
grew wilder, as his tongue wagged faster ; but his pride warmed 
at the thought that he was included among true-blooded 
Romans. ‘Good news from Britain, too,’ went on the barber; 
‘they say that fellow Agricola has conquered the whole island 
and has extended the bounds of the Empire to the end of the 
world. I wonder what the end of the world looks like ; just sea 
and a darkness over its edge, I suppose. And (here his voice 
fell to a whisper) they do say that these successes of what’s-his- 
name are not so popular in certain quarters as they might be.’ 
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‘Now, how will that do?’ Spongia looked at himself in the 
glass; his cheeks were scarlet and there was a daub of blood in 
more than one place—but he had had his money’s worth. He 
paid and departed. ‘A good gossip,’ he reflected, ‘but I am 
inclined to agree with Martialis about his shaving.’ 

Well, what next? The fifth hour only and no special busi- 
ness left to do. A walk, a look-in at the flat; pay the bailiff and 
then a snack of lunch, to be followed by the bath. The bailiff 
was surprised and delighted at the payment; it was not a time 
when Spongia could be expected to be in funds; so he insisted 
on Spongia’s having a glass of wine and a cake with him. They 
parted excellent friends. 

There was still a little time to fill in before the bath, and 
Spongia made his way towards the river and the great imperial 
granaries, from which the Emperor fed his poor pensioners. 
He saw the quays where the corn was unladed, the great build- 
ings where it was garnered; a little farther on he came to the 
Minucian Portico, the dearest place in Rome to him, where he 
drew his monthly ration of corn. Spongia’s heart was filled 
with a deep feeling of security and gratitude to think that the 
providence of the Emperor and the wealth of land and sea were 
thus set in motion to provide for him. It wasasublime thought. 
Could Spongia have heard what old-fashioned Romans thought 
of the dole he would have been honestly amazed. To him it 
was one of the few clear signs that the gods existed and cared 
for men. 

By now it was the sixth hour. The serious business of the 
town was over and men’s thoughts began to turn to rest and 
pleasure. Spongia had promised himself a good, long afternoon 
at the baths; yes, it was worth walking to the baths of Nero, 
you got your money’s worth for your ‘quadrans’ there. After 
the baths an invitation to dinner, with any luck; failing that, 
a quiet evening at home with the new roll of Martialis. 

As Spongia made his way along the narrow street leading to 
the baths, he suddenly heard himself accosted from behind. 
He turned and saw an elderly man, unkempt and ragged, but 
of sober and dignified appearance; in all probability, a philo- 
sopher and one who needed his philosophy to live. ‘Hullo, my 
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dear Spongia,’ he cried, ‘whither away so fast? You haven’t 
forgotten your old friend, Trebonius, and that delightful talk 
that we had on the chief good of man? The other night after 
dinner at Abascantus’s, you remember? Are you for the baths? 
Iam.’ Spongia thought to himself that it was indeed none too 
soon. “That ’s so,’ said he; ‘shall we go together and continue 
our discussion?’ The old philosopher fell in beside him and 
began: ‘We agreed, if I remember right, that virtue alone is 
truly desirable, but you were unwilling to concede to me that 
other things, such as wealth and pleasure, were entirely in- 
different.’ “They are certainly not indifferent to me,’ said 
Spongia candidly. “To you, the true philosopher, perhaps.’ 
They had now reached the baths and mounted the marble 
stairs, leading up to the magnificent fagade of those best baths 
of the worst of Emperors. ‘To the true philosopher, yes,’ said 
old Trebonius sadly, ‘but how slowly we progress towards that 
distant goal! We loiter, alas, on the way to wisdom. I still feel, 
I confess it with shame, that a toga is better than no toga, that 
a new toga like yours is better than an old one like mine.’ 
Spongia was not accustomed to receiving compliments on his 
toga, but a glance at his companion told him that this one was 
justified. Spongia’s might be holed, but the philosopher’s was 
like a sieve; it might well have been as old as the old man him- 
self. ‘Yet who knows whether a happier heart may not beat 
under yours than under mine?’ said Spongia encouragingly. 
The two paid for admission and passed through into the chang- 
ing-room. Old Trebonius, honest fellow, was very careful to 
warn Spongia not to leave any valuables with his clothing—but 
the warning was unnecessary ; the last denarii had gone to pay 
the bailiff. The baths were not crowded and Spongia and his 
friend spent a good hour at leisure in the hot-room. Trebonius, 
as he grew more and more comfortable, became more and more 
positive that virtue alone mattered ; Spongia, on the other hand, 
stiffened in his conviction that there was something to be said 
for pleasure too. At last Spongia felt that a cold plunge was 
needed to complete the bath; Trebonius pleaded age as an 
excuse and went off ahead to change. ‘I will wait for you in the 
changing-room,’ he said ; ‘we’ve not nearly exhausted our topic 
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yet.” When Spongia came in from his plunge he found the 
philosopher gone, his toga gone—but the philosophic toga 
left in its place. By it lay a dirty scrap of papyrus, bearing 
the following message; ‘Dear benefactor, for such you are in 
fact, if not in intention, your toga goes with me to Greece. 
Some day, I trust, we shall resume our discussion. Meanwhile, 
may as happy a heart beat under my worn toga as under your 
noble garment!’ Spongia smiled a wry smile and shook his 
head. ‘Serves me right,’ he thought, ‘for parleying with philo- 
sophers. They’d steal your skin if it would come off. But it 
will be a good story for Martialis; perhaps it may be worth a 
dinner to me.’ 

The loss of the toga decided Spongia to return home; his 
‘new’ toga was no wear for an evening party. Well, to-morrow 
he must think what to do about getting a new one. He had still 
his roll of verses, the philosopher had left him that, evidently 
having no taste for poetry. Spongia left the baths, pushed his 
way homewards through the darkening streets, reached his 
lodging and climbed the narrow stair. Once inside, he bolted 
the door, lit his earthenware lamp, and settled down to read his 
Martialis. He was soon intent on the scroll. He saw the life of 
the forum and the streets that he knew so well. He recognized 
himself and his friends, the supercilious host and the false 
philosopher. His mouth watered over the description of a 
luxurious banquet; he guffawed over the mishaps of a social 
upstart. From without came up to his ears the various noises 
of the night—an occasional shout from riotous youngsters 
roaming the streets in search of amusement, once the noise of 
a fire-alarm and the din of the ‘vigiles’ hurrying up to the 
rescue. But to all these sounds Spongia was deaf; he was lost 
in the mirrored life of Martialis’s pages. In a moment of self- 
revelation he told himself that it was not luck that gave Mar- 
tialis the success that was denied to himself; he admitted that 


he might count himself lucky to be able to call Martialis his 
friend. 
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Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. XII: The Imperial Crisis and Recovery, 
A.D. 193-324. Cambridge: University Press, 1939. Pp. xxvii+849; maps, 
plans, and tables. Cloth, 353. 


The earliest known reference to what later grew to be the Cambridge Histories occurs 
in a minute of 11 March, 1896 in the records of the Cambridge University Press. The 
publication of volume xii of the Ancient History on 20 April, 1939, forty-three years 
later, brings this vast work to completion. Between them, its forty volumes attempt to 
survey the whole story of European civilization; and the standard set up by Lord 
Acton and, as far as possible, maintained by his successors, was an exacting one. He 
conceived the Histories as a work of collaboration, in which each period should be 
treated by an expert; at the same time the unity of the whole was to be secured by the 
rigid exclusion of all prejudice, whether of race, creed, or party; the findings of the 
latest research were to be presented in a digested form, yet ‘there was to be a clean 
text without footnotes or foreign quotations or references to particular authorities’. 

The Ancient History has never observed this last proviso; and volume xii has cer- 
tainly its fair share of footnotes. But on the more fundamental issue, it is dubious how 
far Lord Acton’s programme could ever have been realized in its ideal form. The best 
historian is always to some extent a partisan, if not towards movements and persons, 
at least towards the various ways of approaching his subject. It is not simply that 
scholars will go on disagreeing about the minutiae of research, on whether, for example, 
Diocletian persecuted the Christians; but, what is far more important, the patterns 
which every historian sees in events and the explanations of events which he offers 
must differ radically according to his own predilection for, shall we say, an idealist, 
a mechanist, or a Marxist interpretation of history. Having said that, one can readily 
admit that in the Cambridge Histories—certainly in the Cambridge Ancient History— 
we have one of the finest examples of historical synthesis of which the co-operative 
efforts of western Europe (and the United States) are to-day capable; and this is as 
true of the last volume as of any of its predecessors. 

Its main theme, expressed in the title, is the crisis in the Roman Empire during the 
third century, and the partial recovery under Aurelian and the emperors immediately 
following him. The root of the trouble lay in the economic organization of the empire, 
and the crisis expressed itself in military anarchy, failure to resist external pressure 
from the barbarian hordes along the rustic fringe, and economic collapse in the cities: 
it was something largely independent of the emperors themselves, and is, as Professor 
Alféldi points out, reflected in a number of uniform tendencies (in art, administration, 
politics, religion, currency inflation, &c.), which are only slightly modified by the 
personalities of the men occupying the throne. These tendencies found a measure of 
equilibrium towards the end of the third century; confusion now retreated before 
centralization, bureaucracy, and a caste-system; there appeared elements of court 
ritual and formalism to increase the gap between ruler and subject; Rome and Italy 
lost their position of pre-eminence; the towns decayed; more and more the large estate 
became the basic economic unit, with its coloni gradually degraded to the status of 
serfs; in short, the Roman world was well on the way to feudalism and the Byzantine 
Empire. 

The economic survey of the period is done by Professor Oertel; his account is 
stimulating and comprehensive, and reveals very clearly the weakness of ancient 
economy, the inadequacy of technique, the failure to provide a high level of consump- 
tion throughout the whole population, the disadvantages of slave labour, and the 
eventual drying up of the supply. One regrets, however, this writer’s idealist approach, 
which leaves him satisfied with ‘a lack of creative energy’ or ‘a growth of individualism’ 
as explanations of economic phenomena. And is it prejudice or merely confusion that 
leads him to describe the third-century growth of bureaucracy and extension of 
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State control at the expense of individual freedom with the meaningless label ‘State- 
socialism’—occasionally varying it with ‘State-capitalism’, without any clear differen- 
tiation between the two conceptions? Moreover, no amount of revolts by third-century 
peasant soldiers would have established a ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’; such terms 
are best avoided or else used accurately. 

The general plan of the volume is the work of Professor Baynes, and its contributors 
are drawn from eight different countries. Two opening chapters by Mr. Miller and 
Professor Ensslin take the account down to the reign of Philip the Arabian, emphasizing 
the respective roles of the senate and the army. Next, three chapters by Professors 
Halphen, Christensen, and Alféldi describe the barbarian world of central Asia, the 
Sassanid Empire, and the northern frontiers of the Rhine and Danube; particularly 
fascinating and tantalizing is Professor Halphen’s glimpse of the still so little-known 
regions of the Steppes, the entre-deux between Scythia and China. From this point 
Professor Alféldi continues the main story to Aurelian, in a chapter of which the high 
point is perhaps the picture of the much-maligned Gallienus, who stands out as a 
pillar of Hellenism midway between Hadrian and Julian. After the economic survey, 
and a short account of Britain which attains the standard familiar to Professor Colling- 
wood’s readers, Mr. Mattingly discusses the recovery which took place between 
Aurelian and the Tetrarchy, and Professor Ensslin follows with a useful analysis of 
the new absolutism and the work of Diocletian. 

The last part of the volume deals with the rise of Christianity. The struggle of the 
Catholic Church against paganism, schism, and heresy is the subject of three absorbing 
chapters by Professors Nock, Lietzmann, and the late F. C. Burkitt; already the im- 
pending split into East and West is foreshadowed in the theological conflicts of the new 
religion, and a similar tendency is apparent in the art, literature, and philosophy of the 
period, which are described by Professors Rodenwaldt, Rand, and Bidez. For a time, 
however, there was to be unity; and in the last two chapters Professor Baynes takes up 
the divided threads and draws them together in a vivid account of the Great Persecu- 
tion and the reign of Constantine, who, by building his New Rome on the Golden 
Horn and adopting the Cross as the symbol of the Empire at a moment when Christian- 
ity was too weak from persecution to drive a hard bargain, stands out as the true initiator 
of the Middle Ages. F. W. W. 


Early Ionian Historians. By L. Pearson. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939. 
Pp. vit+240. 15s. 


As the preface to this interesting book declares, much work has been done on the 
contemporaries and predecessors of Herodotus; but as so often happens,these studies are 
hard to find or written in German; or both. The ordinary student of ancient history, 
too often pressed for time, has to depend on second- or third-hand information. Here, 
however, is a book in English to provide a study of all the material facts that can be 
collected about the works of Hecataeus and Hellanicus, Charon of Lampsacus, and 
Xanthus the Lydian. The fragments are collected, grouped, and discussed. And very 
interesting reading it makes. Bury’s Ancient Greek Historians gives only a brief sketch 
of Hecataeus and the beginnings of history in his age; Hellanicus gets a few pages; the 
emphasis quite justly is put on Herodotus and Thucydides. But the reader of Bury 
necessarily asked for more information about the Logographers. Now we have it in con- 
venient form, and we can decide for ourselves the extent of our loss. 

An introductory chapter on the Logographers in general sketches among other 
things the background of a scientific spirit developing in the late sixth and the fifth 
centuries. For previous generations history had meant Homer and geography had 
meant Homer; but Hecataeus like others of his age began to cater for a new taste, and 
his Periegesis is a systematic, though hardly scientific, text-book on the geography of 
the known world. When we consider the interest then shown in geography, genealogies, 
ethnology, and KAta d&vApév, we can understand the attitude of Herodotus in his com- 
pilation. It is true that he confuses mythology with history, but he also clearly shows 
the beginning of criticism; that perhaps best justifies his traditional title. The Logo- 
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graphers were by a later generation despised for this same confusion, and are therefore 
preserved only in chance fragments. It is the careful study of these that gives us in this 
book so clear a background for the study of Herodotus. A development of method 
brings us by one step to Thucydides with his ‘special period’ and his exacting standards, 
Even he reverts to an earlier type: he could not plunge in medias res without his preface, 
the ’Apxaiodoyia, H. O. N. 


Buried Empires: the Earliest Civilizations of the Middle East. By P. CARLETON. 
London: Arnold, 1939. Pp. 290. 13 plates, 2 maps. ros. 6d. 


Our knowledge of the period covered by this book, roughly between 4000 and 1500 B.c., 
has been vastly increased by recent discoveries, and Mr. Carleton’s book puts into the 
layman’s hands the latest information. It begins with a geographical description of the 
region lying between western India and Mesopotamia and then goes on to reconstruct 
the archaeology of the Sumerians, the early Highland culture of Susa and prehistoric 
Assyria, leading to the movement soon after 4000 B.c. which evolved into the cultures 
of Sumer and Akkad, the greatest feature of which was the discovery of writing. We 
are given in this section many interesting quotations from the Epic of Gilgamesh as 
well as a description of domestic and temple architecture, statuary, and grave-finds. 
There is a short passage on Semitic language, followed by an account of Agade 
till the coming of the historical Assyrians. ‘The scene then changes to the Indus 
Valley, with a note on the Aryans and a full description of Mohenjo-Daro (circa 
3000 B.C.) and its cultural connexions with other Indus sites and Mesopotamia. We 
then turn back to Gudea of Lagash and the Empire of Ur for which a great deal of 
evidence exists to piece together public and domestic life. The final sections deal at 
length with the rise of Babylon, after the Amorite interlude, culminating in the reign 
of Hammurabi, whose code is considered in detail. 

It will be seen that the period is of vast importance, and Mr. Carleton’s work in 
making the latest knowledge accessible in so readable a form is really valuable. 
Throughout he has given interesting notes on the contributions of individual archaeo- 
logists (including the Indian Archaeological Survey) and on archaeological methods, 
while many of the translations are his own. 


Science and Politics in the Ancient World. By B. Farrincton. London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1939. Pp. 243. 10s. 6d. 


This is a stimulating and provocative book, the purpose of which is to examine ‘the 
obstacles to the spread of scientific outlook in the ancient world’. Professor Farrington 
begins with a few pages on the social implications of Darwin’s Origin of Species, and 
shows how those who accepted it as scientists found themselves at the centre of a 
profound sociological controversy. He then contrasts the outlook of Anaximander and 
Empedocles in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. with that of Cosmas and Prudentius in 
the corresponding centuries A.D., and by quotations shows how great a decline had 
befallen scientific activity and inquiry; how observation and reflection upon natural 
phenomena and the evidence they provided for the senses had in Ionia led the way to a 
popular movement towards enlightenment; and how in Cosmas and Prudentius all this 
was supplanted by the strangest and weirdest theories based on the Bible, to which 
even Nature had to give way when there was a contradiction between the two. Revela- 
tion was substituted for observation. Pre-Socratic Science had two great achievements 
to its credit—the Atomic Theory and Hippocratic medicine, which met the dead 
weight of tradition and the uneasy disapproval of society; the contest was set in an 
artistic form in the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, who so dramatized the problem 
of adjusting contemporary institutions to the demands made upon it by the growth of 
applied science. Over against it is set the outlook of Theognis and Pindar, in whose 
eyes religion had but one function, to preserve the aristocratic organization of society, 
now threatened by the advance of democracy and undermined by the subversive 
teaching of Anaxagoras and Protagoras. 
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The next section deals with the teaching of Plato whose philosophy and life-purpose 
is stated to have been the construction of a system of belief and education which would 
guarantee the well-being of the State, enforced by authority and maintaining the exist- 
ence of a class-divided society by the inculcation of a ‘pious fiction’, buttressed by a 
new astral theology and persecution for the holding of contrary opinion. Ionian science 
was quite incompatible with this political religion. The first really great revolt against 
this attitude came from Epicurus, who resumed the full Ionian tradition, together with 
its social and political implications, thus organizing a movement to liberate mankind 
from superstition, on the basis of science with an ethical end to hold good alike for 
governors and governed. Sense-evidence and a knowledge of Nature were its weapons, 
and this technique led the Epicureans to employ a terminology not unlike that of the 
Hippocratic school. In its wider sphere it aimed at restoring the courage and self- 
respect of the average man, long frightened by the official religions and kept in a sub- 
jection at once spiritual and political. Epicureans are thus described as a ‘sort of 
Society of Friends with a system of Natural Philosophy as its intellectual core’. 

Epicureanism came to Rome, where, as Polybius saw, religion had its police function, 
introducing to the masses by deliberate design notions about gods and the after-life. 
Stoicism soon shed its early connexions with anything like a revolutionary movement, 
and it was left to the disciple of Epicurus, Lucretius, to keep the banner unfurled. 
Farrington shows the complete relevance of Lucretius’ work to the life of his age, 
prostrate under ‘religion’—it was not the superstition of the little but the organized 
religion of the great he attacked; by spreading the knowledge of Epicurean physics 
he aimed at abolishing belief in the political function of the Gods and so releasing 
society from the chains that an aristocratic organization had clamped upon it by 
deceiving it and holding it in superstition. So long as this condition continued, ‘the 
possibility of society welcoming science or basing its life in any fundamental way on 
science was precluded’. 

This brief sketch cannot do justice to the full excellence of Professor Farrington’s 
book: his chapters on Epicurus and Lucretius deserve the fullest study, for they are 
packed with suggestive ideas, whose applicability to our day is so obvious that there is 
no need to point it out. If the white heat of his conviction leads him perhaps to do less 
than justice to Plato, it does impress upon us the work of both earlier and later teachers, 
and help to adjust the balance. Both professional and general readers will find in it 
something at once encouraging, challenging, and even disconcerting. The book itself 
is charmingly produced and printed. 


The Archaeology of Crete: an Introduction. By J. D. S. PENDLEBURY. London: 
Methuen, 1938. (Handbooks of Archaeology.) Pp. xxxii+-400. 50 plates, 
24 maps. 30S. 

Mr. Pendlebury has produced an admirable piece of work which it is difficult to review 

without clichés. The book will supply a felt want, and will be indispensable to every 

serious student of the subject. In his years as Curator of the site at Knossos, and in 
the many journeys which, as a notable etzwvos dvip, he has made to every part of the 

great island, there can be hardly a known Minoan site that he has not visited or a 

relevant publication unknown to him. 

The plan of the book is methodical; chapters are devoted successively to the geo- 
graphy of the island, to the Neolithic and Early, Middle, and Late Minoan periods, to 
a Survey of the Minoan Civilization, and to Post-Minoan Crete (Sub-Minoan and 
Proto-Geometric; Geometric; Orientalizing and Archaic; Classical; Hellenistic; 
Roman). The survey of the culture and remains of every sub-section of a period in 
every chapter is followed by a list of sites where remains of that sub-period have been 
found, and where published, if at all. The book is thus excellently adapted for refer- 
ence, while remaining, considering its encyclopaedic character, extremely readable. 
The author presents his facts objectively and undiluted by theory, like a good archaeo- 
logist; but as befits a henchman of Sir Arthur Evans, he likes a good imaginative flight 
in the proper place, after the bare facts have been properly set down: 
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‘The final scene takes place in the most dramatic room ever excavated—the 
Throne Room. It was found in a state of complete confusion. . . . Ritual vessels were 
in the act of being used when the disaster came. It looks as if the king had been 
hurried there to undergo too late some last ceremony in the hopes of saving his people. 
Theseus and the Minotaur! Dare we believe that he wore the mask of a bull ?’ 

A good climax amid four hundred pages—be it said with respect—doctis, Iuppiter, 
et laboriosis! A. R. B. 


Greek Art and Literature, 530-400 B.c. By T. B. L. Wesster. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1939. Pp. ix+218. 24 plates. 153. 


In this very interesting study Professor Webster divides the period into four, which 
he calls ‘ripe archaic’, ‘early classical’, ‘classical’, and ‘free’, and through each of them 
he traces the development of literature and art and, where possible, their interactions. 
Starting with Ionia in the late sixth century, he shows the influence of the sensuous art, 
especially at Samos, and of the comfortable life; the origin of the sophisticated style 
in the intellectual curiosity of Ionian culture which delighted in parody and mock 
heroism. Soon there comes the Dorian ideal of discipline in which elegance yields to 
solidity and richness to magnificence, while violent action takes the place of formal 
movement. In this period are the beginnings of dramatic characterization. From the 
third decade of the fifth century onwards comes the influence of Sicily, the ideals of 
Sparta, Cimon, Pindar, and Sophocles, repelling that of Anaxagoras and Protagoras, 
the growing interest in foreign lands and, both in literature and art, the ideas of 
Hybris, Até, and Enlightenment. This period is marked by realism, magnificent 
metaphor, symmetry, and a sense of artistic unity. Gradually emphasis comes to be 
laid on character, not on deeds, action gives place to motive or reaction, and greater 
beauty of colour and form is possible. 

In the early classical period, though the same ideas of hybris and sophrosyne dominate, 
violence and magnificence give place to definition and clarity: Sophocles represents 
the idealist, Euripides the realist, though the balance is towards the ideal. In Medea 
and Oedipus a peculiar emotional quality makes the scenes psychological spectacles: 
in addition there is an Ionian-like sensuousness of beauty and motion, with the en- 
joyment of natural scenes and sunlight, realism being checked by a strong sense of 
form and symmetrical balance, with freedom in details. As the century develops, the 
intellect is untrammelled by authority or religion, there is scientific exploration of the 
physical world, while the gods become conventions of human thought. A new type is 
evolved in tragedy, the passionate character, with a freedom of emotional expression 
before unimagined. As in the earlier age, sophistication and mannerism were highly 
valued, parody and caricature, wit and inventiveness appreciated, and both writers and 
artists tried to create the illusion of a real world. 

In the latter part of the fifth century literary and artistic production did not diminish, 
but its standards changed under greater Ionian influence, and the teaching of the 
Sophists. A new principle emerges in drama, by which the plot becomes a thread to 
uphold a number of highly elaborated single scenes; in history, Thucydides makes 
power and desire of gain the motivating principle, and Alcibiades the typical product. 
In its catering for a sophisticated audience the age is forerunner of the Hellenistic; 
the whole range of human emotion comes within the compass of the writer, who uses 
a realistic staccato style with freer metres, while contemporary artists delight in scenes 
of hunting and of violence. At the same time, there exists a rich style in which form is 
developed at the expense of content, marked in architecture by richness of ornament 
and decoration, and in prose by formal mannerisms and a strange and precious vocabu- 
lary. The last twenty years are a period of disintegration and disillusion in which 
mannerism and realism live side by side, the latter often leading to psychological 
horror, the former to monotony: yet ugliness and excessive realism are excluded 
because classical art is fundamentally idealistic. 

This short notice cannot do justice to the wealth of illustration which Professor 
Webster uses to support his thesis, from drama (tragedy and comedy), lyric poetry, 
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sculpture, and vase-painting. In spite of generous plates, it is sometimes difficult to 
follow his points if one is ignorant of the original vases to which he refers, or if they are 
inaccessible. The book as a whole repays most careful study, is full of stimulating and 
suggestive ideas, and is a successful attempt to deal with a fascinating theme as yet 
but rarely touched. 


Aeschylus: The Persians. Translated into English rhyming verse with Preface 
and Notes by GitBerT Murray. London: Allen and Unwin, 1939. Pp. 92. 
Cloth 3s.; paper 2s. 


Dr. Gilbert Murray’s Persae (the seventeenth of his translations of Greek drama) 
completes his version of Aeschylus. For him Greek tragedy has meant first and fore- 
most poetry, and poetry has meant mellifluous verse and plentiful imagery. Time has, 
to our advantage, chastened his style, and in Aeschylus the imagery lies ready to his 
hand; less often than of old does he import his own. There is everywhere in the 
rhymed couplets a superb mastery of rhythm, and he has met the difficulties of the 
long catalogues of proper names with amazing success. The choral odes are tinged 
with a lyricism of a kind foreign to the Greek; at times they echo his translations of 
Euripides, and the same style cannot be made to do for both. To read this play again 
in Dr. Murray’s rendering is to catch something of the impressiveness it must have had 
for the Greeks; to study his excellent introduction is to understand better the means 
by which its effects are produced. Pedantry, however, was not one of them, and 
surely Yawn for Ion and forms like Daryasha and Ba’alénu come from the study 
rather than the stage. 


The Trachiniae of Sophocles. 'Translated into English Verse by E. S. BakLow 
with a Preface by T. B. L. Wrsster. Manchester: University Press, 1938. 
Pp. 47. Paper ts. 


Lady Barlow seems to have been guided by a single-minded desire to let nothing come 
between her readers and the understanding of Sophocles. Her Trachiniae gives the 
impression of extraordinary literalness, and yet achieves a life of its own. Her blank 
verse is dignified but could do with a greater variety of rhythm; her lyrics are strikingly 
clear and effective. Her anxiety to get on terms with her contemporaries has led her, 
especially in dialogue, to adopt colloquialisms which are alien to the manner of Sopho- 
cles and tend to break the illusion; few will approve of them all. One reader who has 
had to do with the production of the play found it coming to life again during his 
reading of this translation. The Trachiniae, from its lack of any deep spiritual signific- 
ance, has not been a favourite with readers. It gains greatly in performance; its psycho- 
logical interest is first-rate, it moves to a grand and resonant climax, and it is full of good 
parts. Any producer must henceforth carefully consider Lady Barlow’s version which 
is that most likely to be ‘understanded of the people’. There are more misprints than 
one is prepared for in a work issuing from a University Press. fal o-8 


Accentual Symmetry in Virgil. By H. J. JACKSON KNIGHT. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1939. (Virgilian Studies Series). 6s. 
This book is an interesting and painstaking attempt to prove that the force of Virgil’s 
poetic genius is enhanced by a technique of versification which depends upon the 
coincidence of metrical ictus and verbal stresses in the line. The author is convinced 
that he has discovered what he calls this texture, and he is very earnest in his attempt 
to see it at its best in the greatest passages of lyrical and prophetic effort. The writer 
of this short criticism is not so convinced that the artist in words avails himself of such 
a mechanism, and consequently he attributes more to the tv@ouciacyds than such a 
theory would allow, but great praise must be given to the ingenuity with which the 
author works out his thesis and, if the craftsmanship is what he makes it out to be, 
much credit is due to Mr. Knight for the scholarship and affection which have laid 
bare the secret of the artist. H. G. A. 
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Greek and Latin, An Introduction to the Historical Study of the Classical 
Languages. By D. S. Crawrorp. Cairo: The Fouad I University, 1939. 
Pp. 332. 

It is something of a humiliation for the scholars of the English-speaking world that 

they have to wait for the University of Cairo to publish a work such as might well 

have been sponsored by any university in this country or America, namely, a hand- 
book showing the present position of philological research into the history of the 
classical languages, and embodying the results of the labours of the last generation. 

Mr. Crawford has it all here, in brief: the Wiros, Dr. Forrer and Atreus, the Terramare 

people and the Minyans. Outside Linguistic Palaeontology it is strange how little there 

is that is fresh. There are the Aspects, it is true, but neither in Phonetics nor in 

Morphology is there much that is not in Brugmann. The puzzles of oo and 3 are 

unanswered; Mr. Crawford’s own suggestion that though Thucydides wrote medcow 


and Aristophanes tpéttw, they both pronounced the word in the same way will find 
little acceptance. 

The printer has done his part well, though he might have found, or made, a digamma 
that looked as if it belonged; and in a maze of polyglot and hypothetical forms the only 
misprint that has caught my eye is the rather amusing ‘yolk-beast’ on p. 156. We 
congratulate the Fouad I University on this the first of its publications that has come 
to us for review. The book carries no indication of price, but is obtainable from Messrs. 
Heffer of Cambridge. W. F. W. 


TEXT-BOOKS 
***The following four additions have been made to the Alpha Classics (see 
Greece and Rome, No. 22, Oct. 1938) published by Messrs. G. Bell in 
pleasing and uniform format: each contains introduction, text, notes, 
and vocabulary: stress is laid primarily of the subject-matter: the notes 
are brief and pertinent, the illustrations excellent. 


Horace on Himself. By A. H. NasH-WILLiaMs. Pp. xxiv+137. 2 maps, 
12 plates. 2s. 


Thirty selections to illustrate the life and character of Horace, totalling about 725 
lines, interspersed with short passages in English giving the context of the selection 
and explaining the nature of the evidence each offers; notes on metres, difficulties: 
vocabulary. An unusual and interesting compilation. 


Virgil: Aeneid I. By P. G. Hunter. Pp. viii+122. 1 map, 12 plates. 2s. 


Caesar: Gallic War, V. By R. C. CarRINGTON. Pp. 157. 4 maps and plans, 
12 plates. 2s. 


Horace: Odes I, By E. H. Gopparp. Pp. 154. 12 plates. 2s. 


Easy Selections from Horace’s Odes; Virgil’s Aeneid; Bucolics and Georgics. 
3 vols. By A. M. Crorr. London: Harrap, 1939. Each, pp. 62: 1s. 3d. 


Rogues’ Gallery. By R. D. WormaLp and G. M. Lyne. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. Pp. 256. 3s. 


Selections on Pausanias, Agathocles, Jugurtha, Catiline, Verres, from Cornelius Nepos, 
Justin, Sallust, Cicero; historical matter on character and author: notes and vocabulary. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis De Domo Sua Oratio. By R. G. Nispet. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1939. Pp. xliv+-232. 8s. 6d. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
Les Fastes d’Ovide. Histoire du Texte. Par Ferx Peeters. Bruxelles: 
Falk Fils, 1939. Pp. 514. 


The History of the Greek and Roman Theater. By M. BieBer. Princeton: 
University Press, 1939. London: Oxford University Press. Pp. 465. 
566 illustrations. 34s. 


Etruscan Perugia. By CHANDLER SHAW. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1939. London: Oxford University Press. Pp. ix+102. 16 plates. 12s. 6d. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS. PLATES XLIX-LII 


(The inclusion of four detachable supplementary plates, with descriptive text, will 
be continued in each number of Greece and Rome. Subscribers desiring additional 
copies of the plates and descriptive text should make application to the Secretary, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, enclosing 6d. for each set of four plates and text required. 
Suggested subjects for illustration would be welcomed by the Editor.) 


MODELS OF GREEK SITES 


These models were made by Herr Hans Schleif, through whose kind per- 
mission the photographs are reproduced. The monuments are accurately 
restored in accordance with archaeological evidence. The models of Miletus, 
Pergamon, and Priene are in the Pergamon Museum at Berlin, the other is at 
Olympia. 


Pl. xL1x. OLYMPIA, from NE. The hill of Kronos is in the foreground. In the 
middle is the temple of Zeus. Many of the statues around it represent 
victorious athletes. On the left is the end of the stadium, with embank- 
ments for spectators, and the treasuries dedicated by various cities extend 
westward along the foot of the hill. The conical structure is the great altar. 
The upper part of the archaic temple of Hera is visible over the trees, and 
at its NW. corner stands the Prytaneion, where officials and victors dined. 
The round building is the Philippeion, erected by the kings of Macedon. 
Along the western side (right in the photo) are the gymnasium (only the 
SE. corner is visible); the palaestra, a similar but smaller building; the 
Theokoleon, where certain priests lived; and the Leonidaion, a sort of 
hotel. Finally, south of the great temple is the Council-House, with two 
semi-elliptical wings. The river Alpheus would run farther to the south; 
its tributary the Kladeus is represented in the model, away to the right. 


Pl. L. PERGAMON, upper city from SW. At the bottom on the right is the upper 
agora, bordered in part by colonnades; the south-western, of which the 
back is seen, is broken by a passage through which the road ascends. 
Farther north and higher is the great altar of Zeus, around the base of 
which, below the colonnades, runs the huge frieze of gods and giants. 
Higher still is the temple of Athena, near the western edge of a terrace 
which has two-storied colonnades on the other three sides—the northern 
forms a fagade to the library. Behind this group are the comparatively un- 
pretentious palace buildings. Below the temple of Athena the theatre 
stretches down to a long terrace; at the north end is a small temple, origin- 
ally dedicated to Dionysus but later to Caracalla. Most of these buildings 
were erected in the Hellenistic age, when the kings of Pergamon lavishly 
adorned their city; but the temple which is prominent on the highest 
terrace was dedicated to Trajan and Hadrian, though on the site of an 
older shrine of Zeus. The model shows well the striking grouping of 
buildings round the crescent-shaped hill-side. 


Pl. LI. PRIENE, central region from E. The little town in its later form was 
planned and largely built in the fourth century B.c., on a slope, with 
straight streets at right angles. One of the main streets runs along the 
north edge of the agora, the open square on the left. Colonnades enclose 
the agora on east, south, and west, and back to back with the eastern 
colonnade is the temple of Zeus. A light ornamental arch spans the NE. 
entrance to the agora; and on the north side of the street, completing the 
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fourth side of the agora, is a long colonnade, of which only the top can be 
seen. Among the buildings behind are the Ekklesiasterion, the Prytaneion, 
and a gymnasium (the colonnaded court). The temple of Athena stands 
in a dominating position to the west. North of another east-to-west street 
is the theatre. These public and religious buildings form the nucleus of 
the town; around them are house-blocks, mostly containing four houses, 
each built around a small court. The large court in the foreground is the 
shrine of the Egyptian gods. 


Pl. L11. MILETUs, harbour region (a) from NW., (0) from W. Miletus, when 


rebuilt after its destruction by the Persians in 494 B.c., was planned on 
rectangular lines. A large area was reserved among the house-blocks for 
public buildings, and was gradually built up in the fourth century and 
Hellenistic age, with additions in Roman times. The long colonnade 
facing the harbour from the south was built for trade, and with the small 
square court and larger rectangular court behind formed the north agora. 
The square court at the far end of the harbour colonnade is the shrine of 
Apollo Delphinios. Only the north side of the vast south agora (on right 
in (b)) is shown in the model. Between the two agoras is the Council- 
House, the back of which is seen in (b) and the north side in (a). Additions 
of Roman imperial date are the elaborate gateway at the NE. corner of the 
south agora (seen clearly in (a)), the Nymphaeum, a gorgeous fountain- 
house (seen in (6) facing the Council-House) fed by an aqueduct, and the 
colonnaded street leading to this area from the harbour. 
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b. Miletus, harbour region from W. 
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